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THE PROSPECTS OF THE WAR. 


HE new Commander-in-Chief of the English army has a 
difficult, but hopeful, task before him. If the evacuation 
of the Crimea by the enemy has not already commenced, it 


. must have been delayed either for political reasons, or on 


account of the state of the roads. The Allies are fully pre- 
pared to harass or intercept the Russian retreat, should it take 
place in the autumn ; but the risks and hardships of watching 
the hostile camp during the winter would be rewarded by 
the prospect of asuccess more brilliant and complete. Prince 
GoRTSCHAKOFF may perhaps, at present, be strong enough to 
force his way against any direct opposition which can be 
offered to his movements. Marshal Pexissrer and his col- 
leagues must defend Sebastopol and Balaklava; and they 
have not as yet received the vast superiority of force neces- 
sary to enable them to surround the enemy, and yet to meet 
him ,on equal terms at any point which he may select for 
a contest. The gradual advance of the right wing of the 
French, feeling its way towards the detachment which rests 
on Eupatoria, may be intended to accelerate the Russian 
General’s retreat by menacing his communications, rather 
than to invest an army which is still numerous and for- 
midable. If, however, decisive action is postponed to the 
spring, he may find the passage to Simpheropol and 
to Perekop no longer open; and in the meantime the 
passage of convoys and reinforcements will be every day 
more difficult and uncertain. Although the enemy's ca- 
valry has probably the advantage in numbers, Prince 
GorTscHAKOFF will scarcely succeed in keeping his commu- 
nications open by fighting. The Czar and his advisers 
may have reasons for continuing to show a bold front to the 
Western Powers ; but a general, looking to military consi- 
derations alone, could scarcely hesitate to abandon the present 
theatre of war, before still heavier losses have been incurred. 

The Cabinet of St. Petersburg can, however, derive little 
encouragement from the existing temper of its opponents. 
The allied nations are less than ever open to the influences 
of intimidation or cajolery. The capture of Sebastopol has 
greatly increased the favour with which the war is regarded 
in France; and on this side of the Channel we have passed 
through almost ail the stages of feeling in which fickleness 
or uncertainty might have been expected to appear. Sir 
Witui1am Coprineton will meet with more forbearance than 
his predecessors, even in the absence of brilliant successes. 
The original determination of the country has only been 
confirmed by the discovery which has been made, that the 
struggle may be long and laborious; for, if we feel our own 
burdens, we can approximately estimate those of the enemy. 
Popular opinion in England is often for a time mistaken, 
but it is neither obstinate nor incorrigible. The experience 
of the last two years has not been thrown away on a genera- 
tion which, having grown up during a long peace, has now 
for the first time practically learned the seriousness and the 
uncertainty of war. From the first, the national instinct 
was sound in its conclusion, that, for the maintenance of a 
just quarrel, Great Britain would always find resources; and 
professional statesmen of all parties vainly endeavoured to 
check an enthusiasm with which they felt little sympathy, by 
pointing out the difficulties and dangers of the contest. 
There were no sufficient grounds for dishonourable conces- 
sion; but there was abundant reason for energetic and 
cautious preparation. When the crisis arrived, diplomatists 
alone were taken by surprise ; yet it cannot be denied that 
the public feeling was careless, sanguine, and boastful. The 
premature rejoicings for the unprofitable triumph of the 
Alma found their appropriate counterpart in the panic 
which followed the glorious perils of Inkermann. The 
sufferings of the winter gave rise to some reasonable dis- 
content and to much mischievous clamour; and the servile 


Press of the Continent openly exulted over misfortunes which, 
though shared by the French army, and far exceeded in the 
Russian camp, were ostentatiously proclaimed by England 
alone. The mob of educated alarmists began to lament over 
the incompatibility of freedom with military vigour, while 
sounder reasoners inferred that the discovery of a defect was 
a ground for improvement, and not for despair. Public opinion 
seems now to have recovered its equilibrium, although the 
exceptional publicity which surrounds the English contingent 
to the allied forces still leads to erroneous conclusions. The 
results and prospects of the war are, on the whole, appreciated 
calmly and fairly. 

The enemy suffers in prudent and dignified silence. The 
revelations as to the internal state of Russia which ooze out 
from time to time are necessarily fragmentary and uncertain, 
but the difficulties which the war must have already occa- 
sioned are, to a great extent,a matter of calculation. There 
is reason to believe that the landed proprietors are burdened 
with an enormous income-tax, under the name of a voluntary 
contribution ; but the particular mode in which taxation may 
be imposed by the Czar’s Government is a question of minor 
importance. His means of maintaining the war must be 
derived from internal resources; for the foreign commerce 
of his subjects is almost suspended, and the funds of the 
great European capitalists are unavailable. France has 
already raised thirty millions sterling for the war, and 
England has expended a much larger sum. Turkey and- 
Sardinia contribute to the common cause. The expenditure 
of Russia, in money or money’s worth, probably equals the 
collective outlay of the Allies. In the vast and thinly- 
peopled dominions of the Emperor ALEXANDER, there is 
nothing cheap but raw produce, consumed at the place of 
growth. The machinery for transit and supply is the same 
which is required for the cultivation of the land. Oxen cannot 
at the same time plough and convey the stores of an army ; 
nor can a man be taken from his village to supply the losses 
of the campaign without a calculable diminution in the 
material wealth of the country. The teeming population of 
Western Europe affords no standard by which to measure 
the cost. of a destructive war to our present enemy. The 
vast armies of Russia, and the reckless expenditure of their 
lives, are proofs, not of the wealth, but of the calculated 
prodigality of their rulers. 

The comparison of available resources on either side fur- 
nishes the best means of estimating the prospects of the war. 
Down to the present time, although the successes of the 
Allies have been consicerable and uniform, no commander 
has displayed that extraordinary genius which counter- 
balances material disadvantages. It still remains open for 
the strongest to win; but all the chances are in favour 
of the Allies. France and England are fighting at their 
ease, with all the sources of their power undiminished. 
Their commerce, their wealth, their internal prosperity 
are but indirectly affected by the war ; and if, contrary to 
expectation, their forces should be found insufficient for the 
task which they have undertaken, they can raise, and pay, 
and feed new armies and new fleets. Russia has already lost 
half of the veteran army with which she entered on the war. 
The accumulations of warlike stores which had occupied a 
long reign have been expended or captured at Sebastopol— 
the fleet which had been equipped for the conquest of Turkey 
is destroyed. There is no reason to expect that the Emperor 
ALEXANDER will be able to redress the balance which the 
events of the campaign have turned against him. With the 
Euxine, the south coast of the Crimea, the Sea of Azoff, and 
the mouthsof the Dnieper in their possession, the Allies menace 
all the Russian positions, while they afford scarcely any op- 
portunity for retaliation. The enemy is partially surrounded, 
and, in default of an early retreat, the net will day by day 
be drawn closer. 
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Much has been said on both sides as to the expediency of 
the Crimean expedition. On the whole, it has been justi- 
fied by the result. The peculiarity of the enterprise con- 
sisted in the fair trial of strength which it afforded. The 
belligerents entered on the struggle as in the old German 
Holmgang, where two enemies retired to some lonely 
island to fight out their quarrel without interruption. 
Russia had the advantage of standing on the defensive, in a 
great arsenal overflowing with munitions of war, and, above 
all, of fighting behind elaborate fortifications without incur- 
ring the ordinary disadvantages of a siege. As the place 
could not be invested, nor the garrison limited, the armies of 
the Empire might in succession be poured into the fortress ; 
and the generals had the choice, which they exercised at 
Inkermann and on the Tchernaya, of assuming the offensive. 
On the other hand, France and England, with their com- 
mand of the sea, enjoyed the inestimable advantage of com- 
munications which could not even be threatened. Less pre- 
pared than the enemy at the beginning of the enterprise, 
they gradually increased their means of offence. Their first 
batteries were silenced, but new and heavier siege-trains 
arrived, and the orthodox superiority of attack over defence 
was once more vindicated against the paradoxes of modern 
military theorists. It gradually became evident that the fall 
of Sebastopol was but a question of time; and the final 
assault only furnished an additional proof that, in a fair 
combat, the stronger party will generally win. If the rela- 
tive power of the belligerents had been reversed, the Crimean 
expedition would have been highly imprudent. In this war 
especially, a trial of strength was required to correct 
erroneous opinions which had long prevailed from the 
frontiers of Germany to those of Persia. The Tartar’s 
legend of 1854, if it had been true, would have been far 
more favourable to Russia than the official despatches o? 
1855; for we should then have attained by a sort of acci- 
dent a success which we now owe to our proved and per- 
manent superiority of force. On the whole, the cards appear 
to be in our favour ; and while there is a strong probability 
that we shall win the present game, it is almost certain that 
we shall win the rubber. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


FEW words of explanation are required before the state 
of our relations with the American Government can be 
fully understood by the public. It will be remembered that 
the election of Mr. Prerce to the Presidency was secured 
by a compromise between the two sections into which the 
Democratic party had long been divided. These sections are 
about equally represented in the President’s cabinet; and 
Mr. Marcy, the person who had done most to effect the 
coalition in Mr. Prerce’s favour, was purposely placed at the 
head of the Government, in order that he might, as far as 
possible, smooth over the differences which were known to 
separate the rest of the Ministers. On the other hand, Mr. 
Cusine, the exponent of the more violent Democrats, was 
expressly relegated to the Attorney-Generalship, as being 
the office which afforded least scope and reom for his noto- 
rious unscrupulousness on the subject of foreign policy. 
This well-intended arrangement has, however, only had the 
effect of dividing the American Cabinet into an Ultra and a 
Moderate party, of which the respective chiefs are Mr. 
Cusine, the Attorney-General, and Mr. Marcy, the Secre- 
tary of State. For some time past, it has been perfectly 
well known in America that Mr. Cusuine was wishing for 
an opportunity of declaring his dissent from the comparatively 
pacific policy of his colleague; and this opportunity was 
unluckily afforded him by the very questionable proceedings 
of our own Government.in respect to foreign enlistment. 
With the utmost promptitude he marched straight into the 
province of Secretary Marcy, and penned that paper of 
instructions to his subordinate, the District-Attorney, which 
has been read in England with such unqualified amazement. 
The success of this stroke called at once into activity that 
intense fear of losing personal popularity which overrides 
every other consideration with American statesmen. Mr. 
Cusnine having played his card, it became necessary for 
Mr. Marcy to over-trump it; and now it was that he doubt- 
less wrote the despatch which the English Government 
could only answer by sending the Baltic fleet to the West 
Indies. 
On. the original policy of Lords Patmerston and Cra- 
RENDON we say nothing at present, but we are bound to add 


that the last step taken was quite unavoidable. Lord 
CLARENDON’s penultimate despatch having tendered all the 
explanations and reparations which one sovereign common- 
wealth is entitled to demand of another, and these offers 
having been contumeliously rejected, it only remained for 
Great Britain to reply with dignity to the insult it had 
received, to strengthen its defences, and to await the next 
move from the United States. The situation hence arising 
is serious enough, but still not without promise of satisfactory 
results. President Prerce and Secretary Marcy will cer- 
tainly allow their course to be determined by the turns of 
public opinion, and there is little doubt of the verdict which 
it will pronounce, if only the strong common sense of the 
American people has time to be roused. It is not an unim- 
portant consideration that this dispute seems to have reached 
its climax before the fall of Sebastopol was known in 
America. The Americans are a nation of such tried valour, 
that we run no risk of appearing to make an injurious 
imputation when we say that their courage is tempered with 
prudence. In common with the rest of the world, they have 
been induced, by the rhetorical exaggerations of the English 
press, to believe that the disasters of our army have rendered 
us an easy prey to the first assailant. The truth on this 
point is beginning to be understood, and will be an element 
in the question when the American public considers the 
expediency of a wanton and unnecessary conflict with the 
Government—or, we would rather say, the people—of Great 
Britain. 


OUR NEWSPAPER INSTITUTIONS. 


ee knows that the practice of Constitutions 
is usually at variance with their theory. Der Lotme, 
and the sort of people who publish Letters to Young Noble- 
men, will inform you that the English State-machine is 
drawn, as it were, by three horses arranged tandem-fashion. 
First comes the King, a little out of reach of the whip—the 
Lords follow—and then you have the Commons in the shafts, 
oceupying the ignobler position, but endowed with a special’ 
power of upsetting the coach. Each horse takes an exact 
third of the draught, and no one of the three ever jibs, or 
shies, or turns sharp round at uncomfortable corners. Many 
well-meaning persons are really offended if this view is 
called in question, but in fact it has never ceased to be con- 
tradicted by actualities. The work has always been done by 
one, or, at most, two of the team. Thus, in the Plantagenet 
times, the Commons could hardly be got to stir at all, the 
Lords were generally over the traces, and the whole weight 
of the vehicle had to be pulled along by the Crown. More 
recently, CroMWELL dispensed with the two horses in front, 
and drove a gig, like the late Mr. Wreare. The Peers took 
up the work again at the Revolution; and at the present 
moment, the leader is kept chiefly for show, the second 
horse has turned incurably lazy, and all movement is attri- 
butable to the animal in the shafts. 

But our metaphor, we are sorry to say, has betrayed us 
into the very error which we have been deprecating—the error 
of accepting conventionalities instead of realities. We had 
not the least intention of giving it to be understood that the 
British Empire is governed by the House of Commons, and 
the discrepancy of which we meant to speak is exclusively a 
discrepancy between the theory and practice of the Leading 
Journal. No apology is necessary for assuming that this 
country is ruled by the Zimes. We all know it, or, if we 
do not know it, we ought to know it. It is high time we 
began to realize the magnificent spectacle afforded by British 
freedom—thirty millions of Cives Romani governed despoti- 
cally by a newspaper. But in truth weall know it. Among 
the ci-devant ruling classes, only the second-rate men affect 
to deny it. Even the direct rivals of the Zimes in the 
daily press impliedly admit its autocracy, though the open 
acknowledgment of it would be too glaring a confession of 
their own impotence. Each of them has a small special 
following of Tories, or Radicals, or old ladies, or footmen, and 
to these they sometimes appeal, but the greater part of their 
occupation consists in echoing the small cries of the Times. 
As for the weekly newspapers, they have degenerated into 
the toadies of the great daily journal, and if there be one 
form of this toadyism more ecstatic than another, it is that 
exhibited by the jokers of the hebdomadal press. All con- 
versation, all action, all literature, is full of the proof that we 
live under atyranny ; and, except a small protesting minority, 
nobody seems much to mind it. Speaking comparatively, we 
don’t much mind it ourselves. We would infinitely sooner 
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live under the Zimes than under the French Empire, or the 
American democracy. For we can still travel about without 
a permit—which is more than a Frenchman can do, And 
we can still get a glass of ale if we want it—which is a 
luxury illegal in America. 

There is very little use in inquiring how this state of 
things came about. Probably the causes of which it is the 
result have been multifarious and contradictory. Our 
slavery to habit and our love of change—our worship of suc- 
cess and our sympathy with unprotected endeavour—our 
delight in hearing our own age extolled with fulsome adu- 
lation, and our fancy for reading contemporary history 
with a margin of murmurs and a glossary of grumbling— 
the former dearness of newspapers and advertisements, and 
their present cheapness—the independence of the 7imes and 
its immorality—its adequacy to great questions, and its 
industry in hunting out infinitely small ones—the power and 
humour which it occasionally displays, the sham wit and 
_ counterfeit energy which it often puts off upon us—each of 

these has no doubt distinctly assisted in procuring for it 
some class of readers, or contributes sensibly to its existing 
influence. As a young journal, however, it is our duty not 
so much to trace the origin as to establish the true character 
of our institutions; and it is likely that we shall devote much 
of our time to their analysis. It is peculiarly fortunate, 
accordingly, that, just at the commencement of our studies, 
the Zimes has favoured us with a series of essays on itself. 
These effusions, singular in many respects, are especially 
curious as showing the anxiety of our diurnal rulers to adhere 
to an antiquated theory of journalism. Certainly, the view 
which they patronize had oncea foundation in practice. Halfa 
century ago, the Editor of a newspaper wrote all the leading 
articles, and lived in perpetual peril from Government bribes 
on the one hand, and the law of seditious libel on the other. 
To write leading articles, to refuse bribes, and to brave 
the Attorney-General, are all very fine things in théir way ; 
and accordingly a host of conventional compliments, attri- 
buting these fine things to Editors of newspapers, have 
descended from the pre-Adamite ages to our own. Hence 
it is that correspondents always inform the Editor of the 
gratification with which they have read his able article of 
such or such date, although, in point of fact, he didn’t 
write the able article. This, too, is the reason why news- 
papers and their editors are always fearless and independent. 
And yet what is the value of independence, when it is no 
longer worth your while to be bribed? Where is the merit 
of fearlessness, when neither governments nor individuals 
can single out the true author of the attack, and when even 
the Editor who sanctioned it has the modern whipping-boy— 
a “go-to-prison Editor”—to take the consequences in his stead ? 

The Times does not exactly assert that the old organiza- 
tion of newspapers continues, but it insists on a view of their 
arrangements as closely allied to the older one as can be 
propounded consistently with the comparative initiation of 
the public into the mysteries of journalism. The recent 
manifesto will have it that a daily journal, if not the labour 
of a single pen, is an emanation from a body of men, fused 
into the nearest possible approximation to unity. ‘The 
most complete solidarité is suggested as existing between 
the producers of the leading articles—they have but one 
will, but one style, but one calibre of talent. A lively 
representative is provided for this mysterious entity in its 
Editor. He moves about in the world, and absorbs the 
intelligence which may be floating in the atmosphere of 
society ; while the contributors are kept in bottles of smoke 
in the back-office, to be summoned forth, like the genie in 
the Arabian Nights, when their giant energies are required 
for service. The Editor is the polished haunter of salons 
and secret cabinets—the contributor is a man of the people, 
“renewed, like Anr#us, by perpetual contact with his 
mother-earth.” The Editor is a Socrates, who picks up his 
wisdom in the mart and the street—the contributor is a 
DioGenes, who must keep to his tub, and not even expose 
himself to the temptation of an interview with ALEXANDER. 
Now, although a theory of this sort would be useful enough 
to the Leading Journal if people believed it, it is ridicu- 
lously false to fact. A very little common sense will show 
the most cursory observer that the leading articles of a 
great newspaper cannot be written by less than six or eight 
gentlemen, who, as it is, are probably a great deal over- 
worked for the perfect accuracy of their reasoning, and the 
perfect felicity of their illustrations. The power of select- 
ing some one member of a literary staff for the treatment of 


a particular topic, must of course be vested in some one 
person, and this it is which constitutes the unity of a 
newspaper. The conductors of a daily journal who should 
attempt to secure a closer uniformity than this, would 
obtain it at the cost of the most important elements of 
intellectual power. There is no reason to believe the 
Times when it insinuates that such a blunder is committed 
in its own case. It strikes us that a man must have 
singularly little discrimination who cannot detect a variety 
of hands in the articles of the Leading Journal. The 
writers who rule us are clearly characterized by different 
degrees of ability, different degrees of taste, and, we 
must add, different degrees of morality. As to their 
social position, it is an immaterial point, though the Zimes 
has thought fit to quarrel about it with the Ldinburgh 
Review. Very possibly, the Leading Journal may have 
predicated quite correctly of some of its contributors, that 
they are periodically renewed, like Anrzus, by contact with 
their mother-earth; and we venture to suggest that the 
gentleman who commented recently on the Princess Royal’s 
matrimonial prospects had just been renewing himself 
before he wrote, and had forgotten to brush the dirt off. 
Others, again, are no doubt gentlemen, consorting with 
gentlemen. Ambassadors may court them, for all we know, 
and Ministers may smile on them; indeed, we have no doubt 
that Ministers would be smiling on them all day long, if they 
could be quite sure they were not smiling on the wrong men 
—a picture not pleasant to realize. 

We are not for a loi de la signature, which, for the 
excessive protection afforded by the present system, would 
substitute an ,excessive proscription. Still less would we 
imitate Mr. Drummonp in giving publicity to the names 
which gossip associates with the Leading Journal—a course 
to be avoided for this reason among others, that you may 
chance, like Mr. Drummonp himself, egregiously to mis- 
take your man. We suggest that the existing despotism 
may best be mitigated by the exercise of common sense 
and ordinary perspicacity. We say to a confiding 
public—do your best to resolve the “we” into “I.” Because 
William Jones addresses you on Monday with vigorous 
logic and persuasive rhetoric, do not take the conclusions of 
John Smith for granted, because they happen to be printed 
on Tuesday in the same place. Reflect that both William 
Jones and John Smith are gentlemen writing three times a 
week, be there matter or no matter, be there straw for the 
bricks or none. Reflect that each of them has a natural 
tendency to discover incompetence in public men, and un- 
towardness in public events, for the simple reason that mis- 
fortunes and fools make the easiest possible writing. Con- 
sider, above all things, that each of your literary rulers has 
been selected to govern you, not for his Absolute Wisdom, 
but for his peppery style and his fertility of allusion. Does 
Absolute Wisdom necessarily accompany these qualifications? 
Is Absolute Wisdom exactly compressible into a column and 
a bit, and does it assume those dimensions not less than 
three times a week? Does Absolute Wisdom take pleasure 
in forced and far-fetched apropos, or does it delight in ditro- 
chees? Alas, no! We grieve sincerely that the apophthegm 
of OxENsTIERN is too hacknied to be quoted, for we suspect 
it is as true of the despotism of the Zimes as of all other 
forms of Government. 


THE WAR. AND THE STATE OF PARTIES. 


HILE economists and statisticians are occupying them- 
selves with speculations respecting the derangements 

in our foreign commerce arising out of the present war, 
there is much which deserves the attention of politicians—we 
use the word in its higher and wider sense—in the dis- 
organization which, from the same cause, seems to have 
affected the constitutional functions of the State. It has been 
assumed, as it strikes us, somewhat too hastily, that the 
Executive Government of a nation living under free institu- 
tions is incapable, from its very nature, of conducting with 
vigour and success the operations of war. This opinion is 
affirmed with such confidence, and appears to be accepted with 
so much facility, that one would suppose it bore on the face 
of it some obvious plausibility, or at least was justified by 
some notable examples. Yet, if historical illustrations were not 
always tedious, it would not be difficult to show that the most 
obstinate struggles have often been conducted to a successful 
issue by States in which the political power has been distri- 
buted in many hands, and that the most powerful and absolute 
princes have succumbed beneath the spirit of commonwealths. 
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Like most opinions, however, which have obtained a wide 
prevalence, this, too, is not without some colour of foundation 
in the present situation of English polities. No man can 
doubt that, if to-morrow the Emperor of Russta thought 
it consistent with the dignity and interests of his Empire 
to enter upon negotiations for peace, the initiative is 
within his power; nor, from anything we have yet learnt, 
have we reason to believe that, if he chooses to continue the 
struggle, there are any but material obstacles to hinder him 
in such a course. In like manner, the lots of peace and war 
are folded in the absolute mantle of our Imperial ally. But, 
after the experience of the political dislocations of last 
Session, and the half-revealed projects of that which is ap- 
proaching, who can be bold enough to affirm that the 
English Administration will at every moment have an 
equally free discretion, or that they will always remain 
masters of their own policy? It will, indeed, be said that the 
Government of Lord Patuerston has shown itself strong in 
popular support and triumphant majorities; and to a certain 
extent, no doubt, such an account of its situation may be 
accepted. The people of this country have embraced the 
war, and are prepared to sustain it to a decisive and 
permanent issue. It is neither necessary nor desirable to 
criticise just now too minutely the process of reasoning 
by which the present Prime Minister escaped from the 
trammels in which he had involved himself, in common 
with his former colleagues, asa party to the negotiations 
carried on for the last two years at Vienna. It was 
enough for the nation that it found in Lord Patmerston 
a Minister who was prepared to go along with it in 
the struggle to which it had committed itself. To that 
extent, and no further, does the head of the present Admi- 
nistration enjoy the favour of the country. It has found in 
him an instrument rather than a leader—heseems to be rather 
its servant than its chief—to have adopted, not to have 
dictated, a policy. 

The existing situation of the Administration in the House 
of Commons is due to another state of things, and has been 
brought about by a very peculiar disturbance in the disposi- 
tion of political forces. A Government of necessity is 
afflicted with all the infirmities of a Government of suffer- 
ance. The statesmen who are invested with power, chiefly 
through the default of any other possible combination, are 
from hour to hour threatened with the termination of that 
impossibility on which their tenure depends. Nor is there 
any situation which more bitterly mocks the reality of 
power than that of a Minister who tosses on the treacherous 
surface of a floating majority—now riding proudly on its 
crest, and now left helpless and stranded by the receding wave. 
But it is not on the Minister alone that the inconveniences 
of such a position are visited. The instability of the pilot 
cannot but be marked in the yawing of the vessel. <A 
Government which to-day carries its measures by over- 
whelming majorities, and to-morrow is exposed to mortifying 
defeats, is afflicted at once by the two greatest misfortunes 
which can befal it—impunity and feebleness ; and whilst, by 
the former, it is betrayed into negligence, by the latter it is 
condemned to indecision. For it is impossible that men should 
not sometimes trust too far to the fortune of which they 
have had frequent experience, and, at others, attempt to buy 
off disasters which they fear to encounter. 

It was to this unfavourable lot that the Administration 
of Lord PaLMerston was predestined by the circumstances 
of its birth and the conditions of its formation. The mis- 
fortunes, rather than the misconduct, of the ABERDEEN 
Cabinet, had made the sacrifice of victims as necessary 
to the temper of the people as was the return of spring to 
the health of the army. The double miscarriage of Lord 
Joun Russet, in throwing overboard first his colleagues 
and then his instructions, had removed the natural leader of 
the Whigs from place and power. The chief of the Tory 
party, while professing the utmost zeal in the cause, declined, 
with a timidity which it is hard to explain or to excuse, 
the responsibility of conducting the war. The retirement 
of Mr. Giapstone and his friends left Lord Patmerston 
still more isolated, exposed to the avowed hostility of the 
school of Mr. Bricur, and the doubtful support of Mr. Ror- 
BucK and the warlike Liberals. In this state of parties, Lord 
PALMERSTON accepted the helm which was, as it were, forced 
into his hands. The country applauded his courage, and 
majorities in both Houses of Parliament lent him their 
votes. None but the factious or the eccentric would 
have chosen such an occasion to menace even the semblance 
of a Government which had been with such difficulty 


attained. The majority of both Houses pronounced ac- 
cordingly, by decisive divisions, against the machinations 
of ambitious discontent. From that moment the present 
Administration became a political necessity ; but it has not 
yet become a parliamentary power. The Treasury Bench, 
constituted as it is, would more properly be defined as a 
Board for carrying on the war under the direction of the 
House of Commons, than as a Government guiding the policy 
of the nation. Clothed with these limited functions, Lord 
Patmerston’s Government appears to have discharged its 
duties with conscientious earnestness and respectable vigour. 
And so long as it is merely a question of reducing a fortress, 
or blockading a port, little more is necessary than that the 
executive departments should be filled by men of average 
ability and competent experience. 

But it is evident that the time may soon arrive, and can- 
not in any case be very remote, when the necessities of the 
occasion will impose upon the chiefs of the State duties of a 
very different character. The moment cannot be very far dis- 
tant when the attention of Government will no longer be con- 
fined to the despatching of troops, the providing of stores, or 
even the creation of Field Marshals—when it will be necessary 
to take decisions which shall either enlarge the scope of the 
war, or inaugurate the preliminaries of negotiation. It will 
be at that point that the real responsibilities of the Government 
will commence, and that it will need that consolidated 
confidence which the relations of parties have as yet withheld 
from it. Without this, it exposes itself and the country to 
the danger, on the one hand, of being drifted into an 
illimitable war—on the other, of being scared into a dis- 
creditable peace. The Spanish war, into which Sir Ropert 
WALPOLE was forced against his better judgment, may 
furnish an example of the former evil; while the yet more 
disastrous pacifications of Utrecht and Paris, originating in 
the disorganization produced by intestine faction, may serve 
as wholesome warnings in the present conjuncture. 

It is a political truism that a Government weak by the 
divisions of parties can neither conduct a successful war nor 
conclude an advantageous peace. Without disparagement 
to the respectable abilities of the members of the present 
Cabinet, it is impossible not to admit that it wants that 
preponderance of talent which, in a deliberative assembly, 
gives confidence and commands assent at a time when it 
becomes necessary to enunciate the broad principles of 
a decisive policy. We regard it as a great misfortune, not so 
much for the Government as for the country, that so large 
a portion of the higher intelligence of the House of 
Commons should be grouped on those neutral benches which 
form at once the hope of a factious Opposition and the 
despair of a responsible Administration. Not that we 
lend ear to all idle rumours of incredible coalitions. The 
evil which we deplore is precisely the reverse. The 
danger of the Government lies, not in a confederated 
opposition, but in a divided support. Nor let it be said 
that this is an inherent and essential vice of representative 
institutions. The truth is, that the present condition of the 
House of Commons is a form of Parliamentary disease which 
a speculative politician may regard with curiosity, but 
which no patriot can view without fear. The apparent and 
occasional unanimity of that body is only a hectic symptom 
of the decline of vital authority. The true and healthy growth 
of representative government naturally developes itself into 
organized parties. When such a state of things exists, the 
party which from time to time prevails can enforce the 
views which it has embraced—the policy of the country is di- 
rected with a steady hand in a definite course—and a Govern- 
ment dares to have and to declare a settled purpose which it 
knows that it can carry out. But when the materials of poli- 
tical power are split wp into a dozen groups, which lend a 
precarious support while they threaten a proximate opposi- 
tion, the pilot of the State must feel his way at every step 
with the lead, and change the ship’s course to shirk the 
dangers which menace him at every point of the political 
Archipelago. The time in which we live is one which 
requires that a Ministry should walk boldly in the light 
of its own convictions, and not be compelled to grope in the 
dark for a policy, thinking itself fortunate if it can only 
escape a fatal collision. ‘That the Government which may 
have to conduct the destinies of the country during the 
ensuing crisis may be invested with such a power, we devoutly 
hope ; but in order that this result may be realized, a great 
and salutary revolution must be effected in the political— 
we might almost say the personal—relations of parties in the 
House of Commons, * 
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THE SINEWS OF WAR. 


‘ee state and prospects of the Money Market are regarded 

by some persons at the present time with considerable 
anxiety. Not that any one mistrusts the ultimate resources 
of this country, or of her powerful ally, or doubts that, if we 
are fully able to cope with Russia in the field, we are likely 
to prove still more an overmatch for her in a financial 
contest. But in a commercial community like our own, the 
degree of monetary pressure which is now felt is quite suffi- 
cient, even without regard to the contingencies of our 
foreign relations, to excite misgiving and apprehension. Few 
persons have ventured to inculpate the measures of precau- 
tion which the Bank of England, warned by the progressive 
decline of its bullion, has adopted ; but the effect of those 
measures begins to be keenly felt, and the remedy, however 
necessary, is a sharp one. But although the Bank of Eng- 
land is not blamed, there is another scapegoat on which, as 
we know by experience, in all seasons of perplexity, the 
blame of financial pressure is certain to be laid—we mean 
the Bank Charter Act of 1844. Already, in the Chambers 
of Commerce at Liverpool and other places, and in the 
columns of various journals, the agitation has commenced ; 
and a cry is raised for the repeal or modification of a law 
which, it is alleged, artificially restricts the currency of the 
country, and prevents relief being given to that derange- 
ment of the Money Market which admits of being simply 
remedied by an increase of circulation. 

It will be convenient to dispose of this opinion at the 
outset. The public are not likely to take clear and sound 
views of their actual financial position, so long as they are 
led off on a false scent to hunt after a solution of their difli- 
culties in the mazy region of the Currency Laws. Into an 
exposition of the principles and operation of the Act of 1844 
it is not our present purpose, nor consistent with our limits, 
to enter. Such a task may become necessary ere long, if the 
onslaught on the Bank Act should continue; but at present 
we shall content ourselves with a very brief exposure of the 
fallacy in question. 

The existing pressure arises from a scarcity of Capital, 
occasioned, as we shall presently explain, by a large and 
sudden absorption of the supply, both in this country and 
abroad. The restrictions of the Bank Act are imposed on 
the augmentation, beyond a certain point, of the Currency— 
of that part of it, at least, which consists of paper money. 
The leading object of the measure is to secure the converti- 
bility of the Bank-note. It does this by providing that the 
Bank of England shall not issue notes, unrepresented by gold 
in its coffers, beyond a fixed maximum amount. Whether 
the amount thus issuable on securities has been fixed too 
high or too low, may be a matter of opinion—this, however, 
is a question of detail not material to the present purpose. 
The point we are now anxious to enforce is this—that a 
scarcity of capital is a malady not to be relieved by an 
increase of circulating medium. Money, which has been 
adopted for convenience sake as the medium of exchange, is 
only the representative of capital. When the supply of 
capital from any cause falls short, it is a natural consequence 
that the commodity which represents capital should undergo 
a corresponding diminution. If we had at this moment a 
purely metallic currency in England, our stock of gold and 
silver coin would now be running short, in like manner as 
our mixed metallic and paper currency at present. For 
under the law of 1844 the action of the mixed currency is 
made precisely to conform to that which would be the action 
of a currency composed solely of the precious metals. This 
conformity of action is the only principle by the operation of 
which the perfect convertibility, at all times, of paper money 
for gold can be secured. It is the cardinal principle of Sir 
Act. Now, in times of difficulty, when 
capital has become scarce, and moncy, as a natural conse- 
quence, is hard to come by, the pressure upon those classes 
which require capital for their operations is necessarily 
severe. The operations of trade are cramped, profits are 
greatly reduced, or even swallowed up, the necessity 
of raising funds compels the sacrifice of securities, and 
the public funds and other investments become depre- 
ciated. The parties affected by these consequences are 
naturally aggrieved at the position in which they find them- 
selves. They look about to find a relief from the pressure 
which they suffer from, and as it frequently happens that 
-they understand much more about the practical parts of 
business than about the theory of the currency, they readily 


enough adopt the idea that the evil which presses on them 


in a sensible shape—viz., the scarcity of money—is the root 
and source of their difficulties, and that it needs but to 
increase the quantity of Bank-notes in order to afford the 
requisite relief. They do not perceive that the scarcity of 
money is the effect of financial difficulties, and not the cause ; 
nor do they reflect that the rate of interest is simply the 
price paid for the use of capital, and that when capital is 
scarce it must naturally be dear. To attempt to make capital 
cheap by stamping an additional number of pieces of Bank 
paper, would be as sensible a project as to attempt to alter 
the hour of the day by moving forward the hands of the 
clock. With a view to the relief of commerce, such a 
measure would be perfectly preposterous. The only effect of 
resorting to it would be to induce or aggravate an adverse 
state of the exchanges, to cause thereby a still further efflux 
of bullion, to endanger the convertibility of the Bank-note, 
and, finally, to make the last state of things worse than the first. 


Dismissing, then, as frivolous and irrelevant the sugges- 
tion, that the disorder of the Money Market is to be laid to 
the door of the Currency Laws, let us proceed to inquire to 
what causes our existing financial condition is really to be 
traced. One circumstance attracts attention at the outset. 
The Bank of France is in somewhat the same predicament as 
that of England. In both there has been, for some time, 
a steady and constant decrease of bullion. Both establish- 
ments, to preserve their gold, have been obliged to adopt 
the same stringent measure of a high rate of discount. 
The sympathy between the Money Markets of the two 
countries is most intimate. Whatever cause affects the one, 
speedily re-acts upon the other. Both these countries have 
been carrying on, during the last twelve months, warlike 
operations on a most extensive scale. It has been computed 
that their joint expenditure on this account, for the year, 
has not fullen short of 100 millions sterling. A large 
proportion of this amount has been taken from the floating 
capital of the respective communities, through the medium 
of loans. In England, indeed, our operations in this way 
have been comparatively limited. Sixteen millions, raised 
on terminable annuities, and five millions raised in England 
for Turkey, under the guarantee of the two Allied Powers, 
form the sum total directly subtracted from English capital. 
But France has drawn, with a much less sparing hand, upon 
the Loan Market. Her three loans, contracted during the 
first twelve months of the war, amount to the formidable 
aggregate of sixty millions sterling. 

The transactions of trade in England, during the time 
that this large unproductive expenditure has been going on, 
have been steadily conducted. Our ordinary industrial 
operations have not, as yet, been materially checked, as our 
Export Tables prove. ‘They have only been prevented from 
expanding as they might have done under the influence of 
peace. Speculative’ business has been to a certain extent 
repressed. The growth of Joint Stock Companies and new 
Railway undertakings has been extremely limited —our 
capitalists have been actuated by a salutary spirit of caution. 
But, on the other side of the Channel, the same degree of 
forbearance has not been exercised—speculation has, for 
some cause or other, been more than usually rife of late 
in France. The Bank there acts upon a system which affords 
much greater facilities to pecuniary enterprise than are 
afforded by the Bank of England; the policy of the Govern- 
ment has encouraged this course of action on the part of the 
Bank ; the two great societies of the Credit Mobilier and the 
Credit Foncier have been actively instrumental in stimulating 
the employment of capital; and large investments in build- 
ings and other speculations have combined, with the opera- 
tions of the Government, to absorb a great proportion of the 
available resources of the nation. 

The state of the food supplies in both countries forms 
another essential element in the question we are considering. 
Neither to our neighbours nor to ourselves has the harvest 
proved an abundant one. In England, indeed, the best in- 
formation that we can obtain would lead us to conclude that 
the yield has been but little, if at all below the average, and 
that a small increase from importation will satisfy our wants. 
In France, the short-coming is beyond all doubt more consider- 
able. The Government has deemed it politic to make known, 
through the Monitewr, the estimated deficiency ; and in this 
computation it is generally supposed not to have erred on 
the side of excess. But evidence more cogent than the 
official statement is furnished by the fact, of which we are 
well assured, that very large purchases of corn and flour 
have recently been made in various foreign markets on 
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French account. These purchases, which are principally 
made in gold, must necessarily press with some severity on 
the money-market. 

It ought, we think, to surprise no one who reflects on the 
natural effects of war expenditure, and of the means adopted 
in both countries to supply it, to find that the absorption of 
capital thus occasioned has lowered the value of securities 
and raised considerably the rate of interest, both in London 
and Paris, though, under the particular circumstances just 
stated, it might seem that those effects should have been 
more sensibly felt by our neighbours than by ourselves. But 
if the belief that generally prevails be well founded, it would 
appear that some part of the burden that would naturally 
have fallen on the Bank of France has been, by a stroke of 
policy on the part of that establishment, shifted, for a time 
at least, upon the shoulders of the Bank of England. It is 
generally stated and believed in commercial circles, that 
the Directors of the Bank of France lately gave a commission 
to certain parties of high standing and influence in the 
monetary world, to procure for them a supply of four 
millions sterling in gold bullion, for the purpose of re- 
plenishing the Bank coffers. Such an operation, which, in 
the then state of the exchanges, could not have been effected 
in the ordinary course of trade, could only be accomplished 
by a forced and abnormal expedient. To buy up all bills 
procurable upon London, and to discount them forthwith 
into cash, was a method of proceeding which, whatsoever 
might be its after consequences, was thought likely to answer 
the immediate end of increasing the stock of the bullion in 
the French Bank. So far the experiment appears to have 
succeeded : the stream has been made to flow in an artificial 
direction, and a vacuum has been created in London by the 
process which has supplied the deficiency of Paris. But the 
strategy thus practised appears to us very questionable in 
point of prudence. Unless some unforeseen circumstances 
should occur, such a stroke of policy must, in the natural 
course of things, recoil upon its authors. The time must 
come when the drain of bills drawn upon this country, and 
thus artificially forestalled, will leave France no alternative 
but that of paying the balances of her transactions with 
England by the export of bullion. The evil day will thus only 
be postponed. The demand may come at a crisis even more 
inconvenient than the present to the Bank of France, and 
the cost of procuring the present temporary relief would, in 
that event, be a loss superadded to the other embarrassments 
of that establishment. 

As regards the ulterior prospects of the English money- 
market, we are unable to perceive in the present aspect of 
aflairs any cause for despondency, though, on the other hand, 
there is ample occasion for vigilance and prudence. Our 
trade is sound, our revenue well-sustained, and there are 
cireumstances which lead us to belieWe an increase in our 
present stock of the precious metals a more probable event 
than a further diminution of it. We do not indeed antici- 
pate, so long as the present war-expenditure continues, a 
low rate of interest or a high price of public securities. 
The unproductive absorption of capital must, as it goes on, 
tell upon the operations of trade: to expect otherwise 
would be irrational. The capital of the country can- 

not serve two purposes at once—the same funds cannot 
be at the same time employed here and spent abroad. The 
trading classes must bear to see their operations cramped 
and their profits lessened without throwing the blame of 
their losses upon the Currency Laws. Above all, the exigency 
of the times will demand from those who are charged with 
the administration of the public finances, a high degree both 
of circumspection and courage. The tempting facility of 
raising the supplies for war by loan must not blind them to 
the tendency of that system to produce a deranged monetary 
condition, and to dry up the springs of commerce. At the 
risk of encountering some murmuring and discontent, they 
must abstain as far as possible from encroaching upon the 
productive capital of the country, which sustains trade and 
affords employment to industry, and they must regard it as 
their sacred duty, at whatever present sacrifice, to preserve 
the perennial sources of national wealth from being diverted 
or impaired, 


RESPECTABILITY. 


AX eloquent and dignified preacher—the two character- 
istics do not often concur—not very long since rather 
astonished a tidy London congregation by some such lan- 
guage as this (we quote from memory :)—* Perhaps, however, 


the worst stage of the spiritual life is after the house is 
swept and garnished—when the devil of sensuality, or riot, 
is driven out, or rather retires from exhaustion, and the 
seven-fold devil of respectability enters in; and the last 
state of that man is worse than the first.” Respectability 
has had a rude shock within the last week. Its temple in 
the Strand has collapsed—the Dagon of decencies and pro- 
prieties lies a very mutilated trunk, and the stump of him 
is as unseemly as that old stock in Ashdod. Strawn, Pavt, 
and Bates were a very triad of respectabilities. Wherever 
they went, they scattered a rich perfume of correctness and 
decorum—all the strictnesses waited upon their steps—the 
straitest sects quoted them, and, much to their cost, put their 
faith in them. One of this trustworthy firm held a syna- 
gogue of his own, and hired a Levite who was especially 
commissioned to teach the most starched sectarianism of which 
the Establishment, in its narrowest circle of proscription, is 
capable. The only mistake in the Banker Baronet’s religion 
was, that it was a thought too polemical. On one occasion, 
he was author of the famous jest which turned St. Barnabas 
into Barappas. Significant truth—the hierophant of 
Exeter Hall, like another high priest, prophesied uncon- 
sciously. “Now, Barappas was a robber,” and the name 
congenially suggested itself to Sir Jonn. 


It is a misfortune to religion that it has its hypocrites ; 
but we should think basely of religion, and we should do 
dishonour to its votaries, were we to judge of it or them by its 
whited sepulchres. No religious profession can really suffer 
in such as Sir Jonn Dean Pau: but respectability may 
profitably take the lesson which public opinion reads in this 
most astounding revelation of the inner life of English com- 
mercial credit. This case, certain previous disclosures con- 
nected with fraudulent warrants, some rather notorious 
transactions in the discount market, and the adulteration- 
of-food discoveries, are not pleasant. The times and men 
are equally out of joint. Social confidence, it is not too 
much to say, reels under these blows, following so close 
upon each other. It is undeniable that respectability is 
seriously compromised. Retail dealers are, almost to a shop, 
under a cloud of suspicion. Manufacturers are nearly as 
seriously, because vaguely, involved in the general feeling of 
distrust. It seems as though what is called the system of 
credit were only a hollow fabric of deception—as if Porr’s 
generalization, “a tradesman meek and much a liar,” were 
not overdrawn. There is scarcely an article of the most 
ordinary consumption which is not adulterated and poisoned ; 
and so far as the working of the system of banking and 
brokerage is shown in Basinghall Street and the Old Bailey, 
confidence between man and man is all but impossible in 
the present state of English business. 


It is this feeling, we suppose, which has lent intensity 
to the hurricane of indignation which has visited those 
notorious culprits, Srranan, Pau, and Bares. If the 
results of last Saturday’s trial are such as to make “ respect- 
able” dealers and chapmen, “the bankers, merchants, and 
tradesmen,” collectively and individually, review their habits 
of business, their six days’ life and conversation, the morality 
of the counter, and the ethics of the counting-office, we shall 
have no reason to regret it. But is this a solitary case ? 
We fear rather that it isa typical one, It shows up a class ; 
and hence, perhaps, something of the pious indignation it 
has excited in the City. The Bankruptcy Court has before 
this told ugly tales of first-rate mercantile houses which have 
been insolvent for the best part of a century ; and we have 
more than once been reminded how long and how success- 
fully, under the modern system of credit, a clever swindler, 
backed by the prestige of an old house, can live upon the 
property and misplaced confidence of its clients. What can 
be said of the conduct of the great dodecarchy of brewers in 
conniving at the universal adulteration—that is, the whole- 
sale robbery—so notoriously practised in public-houses, 
which, almost without exception, are “ brewers’ houses ?” 
What of the complicity of the Manchester warehousemen in 
the recurring insolvencies and forced sales, actually under 
prime cost, of linendrapers’ and haberdashers’ stocks ? 
What of the public morality of a system of trade in which 
these things are normal? It is not the gravity of the 
offence committed by the Strand bankers, so much as the 
picture of commerce which it illustrates rather than exag- 
gerates, which renders this case so impressive. 

It is at least satisfactory that public opinion stamps so 
emphatic an approval on the sentence on these 


criminals, No morbid sensibility has as yet yelped its 
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small whine of condolence. We do not, as in FAUNTLE- 
ROY’S case, find the culprit exalted into the hero of the day. 
For ourselves, we are only disposed to regret that the 
punishment, heavy as it is, is after all so slight in proportion 
to the offence. Heavier of course—though greater in sound 
than in fact—is the award of fourteen years’ transportation 
to the baronet and his partners, than to the unlettered and 
ignorant savage whose whole course has been only a series of 
exchanges from Jacob's Island and the Mint to Newgate and 
Pentonville. But heavier it ought to be, simply because the 
offence to society is greater. The exchange from Gloucester- 
shire parks and pineries to Portland, Gibraltar, or Ber- 
muda—from the pleasant glades of Nutfield to prison- 
fare, prison-dress, and prison-labour—is, after all, too 
little, as compared with the offence. And much as we 
may and must sympathize with the wives and families of 
the delinquents, yet, on the other hand, we cannot forget 
the widows and orphans of the poor officers who are ruined 
by the bursting of the navy agency bubble, carried on by the 
Strand bankers under the firm of Halford and Co. 

Nor are we disposed to draw those distinctions which are, 
in some few quarters, urged in favour of Mr. Strranan. True 
it is that he has lost a large fortune in the bank ; but he 
must either have known that for many years the concern was 
insolvent, or he ought to have made himself acquainted with 
its condition and its modes of doing business. Of still less 
force is the mitigation pleaded at the trial, that the insol- 
vency of the bank was to be attributed to the advances— 
amounting, as is pretended, to the considerable sum of 
£300,000—to a firm not previously unknown in Basinghall 
Street. Unless we have forgotten the antecedents of 
these “debtors” to the Strand Bank, this alleged apology 
only enhances the guilt of Sir Jonn Dean Paut and his 
partners. If they knew the character of those whom they 
were thus supplying with capital, they were only gamesters 
of the same class ; and the very fact of “ doing business” to 
this fabulous amount with a concern so notorious was in 
itself a breach of trust to every customer of their bank. 
There is not a single mitigating feature in this dreadful 
case ; and we trust that its significance will not be lost on 
what are impudently called the monied interests, or on 
English trade in general. 


THE COMPLETION OF THE PALACE OF WESTMINSTER. 


HE House of Commons has, as many of our readers are 
probably aware, printed Sir Charles Barry’s grandiose 
scheme for completing the Palace of Westminster, embodied in a 
very clear and concise report from the lamented Sir William 
Molesworth, and copiously illustrated with elevations and plans. 
And, having adopted this course, the House has adjourned the 
order for proceeding with the work, until at least existing en- 
gagements are fulfilled. The scheme has lately been made the 
subject of a critique and of a counter-proposal by a daily contem- 
porary ; and thus the subject is fairly launched upon the sea 
of public discussion, where it ought to rest awhile, before the 
almost irretrievable step is taken of giving any final order. For 
our own part, we neither entirely agree with Sir Charles Barry, 
nor with our contemporary’s proposed emendations, while there 
are points in the arguments on both sides which we should 
desire to see prevail. 

Sir Charles's scheme comprises, first, the demolition of the 
existing block of houses on the south side of Bridge-street. In 
this first step all parties concur. The purchase-money of the 
a gee is reckoned at 170,000/. He then proposes to cover 

oth the site so obtained, and a strip running north and south 
from the corner of Bridge-street to St. Stephen’s porch— 
now partly unoccupied, and partly cumbered by the unsightly 
facade of the Law Courts,—with a magnificent extension of the 
palatial structure. The striking feature in this new mass will be 
the great public entrance to the freshly enclosed New Palace- 

ard—balancing, so to speak, the royal entrance at Victoria 
Lower, as the other main access to the whole pile. In the treat- 
ment of this the architect has shown great ability. Its site is a 
gigantic pan découpé, cut off at the corner of Bridge and St. Mar- 
saret streets, facing north-west. On this spot he proposes a 

uge gateway, with bold angle turrets, and a magnificently 
steep pyramidal roof, resembling the most picturesque features 
of an old French chateau, or of a Flemish hotel de ville. Along 
St. Margaret-street the building is to possess the advantage of 
offering a covered cloister for foot-passengers, and at its southern 
extremity it will recede obliquely in order to join St. Stephen's 
porch. What our contemporary proposes in lieu of these struc- 
tures we shall soon see; but we must in limine protest against 
the unfair argument deduced against the proposal from the 
designer having left the destination of the new building rather 
vague. The public service is sure, day by day, to want more and 
more accommodation ; and Sir Charles Barry offers a plan intended 
to combine that inevitable addition of accommodation with a great 


increase of beauty and grandeur to an existing building. Wisely, 
however, he refrains from usurping the functions of the Execu- 
tive and dictating to future years the precise employment of 
apartments not yet built, nor even ordered. The estimated cost 
of this addition, and of some other works which we shall discuss 
eet, is 278,285. The prominent internal feature of the 

oubly “New” Palace-yard will, of course, be Westminster 
Hall; and Sir Charles proposes to give it additional dignity by 
raising the roof, at an expenditure of 250,000/. Against this sug- 
gestion our contemporary protests, and we cordially second the 
protest. Nothing but overpowering necessity should ever induce 
us to think of denaturalizing so venerable a national heirloom as 
Westminster Hall. Sir Charles has already gone as far in that 
direction as could be safely allowed—further than many per- 
scns approved—in removing the whole original south end of the 
Hall, and changing it from an apartment into a vestibule. The 
imperative requirements of his great plan, however, pleaded for 
the necessity of this proceeding. No such defence can be urged 
for the suggested raising of the roof. This step, following 
on the former one, would completely destroy the Westminster 
Hali of English history. And, as it is, it is most grand—amply 
grand enough, whether as old Westminster Hall or as the new 
vestibule to the new Palace of Westminster. Some restorations 
it certainly does require. The dormer windows, for instance, 
must be brought back into good pointed forms. But this would 
cost a trifling sum. The greater portion of this large estimate 
could then be cut off—a reduction which must augment the 
a a of the other very expensive but most desirable 
works. 

We now pass to the south extremity of the Palace, opposite 
the Victoria Tower. Here is another block of houses between 
the Palace and the Record Office—i.e., the Chapter-House of 
Westminster—once one of the most beautiful Gothic buildings in 
the world, but now utterly, though not hopelessly, degraded and 
mutilated. These houses it is proposed to Lp ory and pull 
down, at a cost of 110,000/., and to expand Old Palace-yard 
into a regular square, with a planted enclosure and a statue of 
her Majesty. All this we cordially approve, only querying as to 
the enclosure. We should be glad to see the experiment made, in 
one place in London, of the Continental plan of an open square, 
only dotted with single trees regularly disposed. 

One more item of the proposal remains, upon which we are at 
issue both with Sir Charles res! and with his critic. The 
former proposes to spend 45,000/. in buying a square plot of ground 
at the corner of Tothill-street to the north side, and then 23,000/. 
more in pulling down St. Margaret’s church and rebuilding it upon 
this site—in all 68,o00/. The plea for this project is that the 
church as it at present stands interferes with the grandeur of the 
open space in front of the Palace, and with the appearance of 
the Abbey. Our contemporary, on the contrary, urges the con- 
sideration of economy, pointing out the vast expense of the entire 
project ; and he suggests, on the one hand, that we should abandon 
the Tothill-street purchase and rebuilding, and, on the other, the 
proposed extension of the entire Palace round the north and 
west sides of New Palace-yard. In lieu of this scheme he would 
build along the south side of Bridge-street the new St. Margaret’s 
church—at a cost of 50,000/., thus making it a very magnificent 
structure, no doubt, and creating a boundary on that side to New 
Palace-yard. This plan is defended, both on the score of appear- 
ance—from a plainer building being likely to prove effective as a 
counterpoise to the perpetual gorgeousness of the remaining edi- 
fice—and on the ground of the great saving it would afford in 
comparison with Sir Charles Barry’s unamended proposition. 
Our contemporary’s budget would be roughly this:—the pur- 
chases in New and Old Palace-yard, 280,000/.; the new church 
of St. Margaret, 50,000. The amount of alterations which would 
be sanctioned are not mentioned, but we may reckon altogether 
from 400,000/. to 450,000/., in place of the 650,000/. and more 
of the architect. At the same time, while urging the demolition of 
St. Margaret's church, our contemporary advocates the retention 
of its tower, as a feature in the architectural landscape, and a 
gauge by which to test the size of the Abbey. 

Our suggestion is a more simple, and on this point a less 
expensive one, than either of those recapitulated. It is to 
leave St. Margaret’s church where it is, and has been since 
Westminster Abbey itself existed, only spending a sufficient 
sum to restore the barbarized exterior to its legitimate con- 
dition of an ancient parish church of the age of pointed architec- 
ture, which has been adopted in the neighbouring Palace. A 
moderate outlay would do this, and would make the church, in 
detail as well as in site, a valuable addition to the whole group of 
buildings. An additional grant would carry out the needful 
ameliorations inside. Towards these two objects 8000/. might 
reasonably be allotted, or even 10,000/., instead of the 68,000/. 
which Sir Charles Barry would demand; and the whole estimate 
would then be—purchases, 280,000/.; new buildings, 278,285/.; 
restoring St. Ma t’s, 10,000/.; altogether 568,000/., ora re- 
duction of upwards of 80,000/. upon the two heads of St. Mar- 
garet’s and Westminster Hall. Perhaps a still further reduction 
might advantageously be made in the new buildings — which, 
as the outflankers of the whole structure, could with perfect 
propriety be docked of somewhat of that exuberant richness 
of which we think, with our contemporary, there has been 
too indiscriminating an employment everywhere. Only in the 
corner gateway reduction must not be thought of, either in size 
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orelaboration. It would beallthe more striking a feature if con- 
trasted with greater plainness in the adjoining masses. 

But it is not on the score of economy that we should, by pre- 
dilection, contend for the non-remova! of St. Margaret’s. Neither 
do we take up the ground that the proposal involves desecration, 
as the site would be left free, and as good a church provided 
close by. We assert that where it stands, it is—or rather would 
become if properly restored—a positive architectural gain, both 
to the Abbey and to the Palace. Gothic buildings were never 
intended to fringe large void spaces, still less to stand isolated in 
the centre of such areas, and so to be lost in the infinity of their 
own sites. Contrast, grouping, a graduated scale of accessory 
structures, are necessary to complete their artistic idea, and to give 
them due proportion. ‘The laws of natural landscape—distances, 
aérial effects, and so on—apply to this, the pre-eminently pictu- 
resque style of architecture. Remove St. Margaret’s, and 
both Abbey and Palace lose from the large area of the church- 
yard and gardens, and from the want of some smaller structure of 
analogous conception by which to measure them. The church, 
where it is, supplies that to perfection. Both Abbey and Palace 
look the larger Br it, while, without it, they would but dwarf each 
other; and the very arca before them gains an advantage by the 
position of St. Margaret's. It seems gigantic, because its central 
point is no mere obelisk, statue, or pillar, but a whole entire 
church, standing out boldly, detached on every side, harmonizing 
and enhancing the neighbouring monster piles. The argument 
that the church hides so much of the view, is so unartistic, 
so utterly prosaic, that we hardly know how to treat it. Of 
course it does; but, hiding partially to the eye, it enhances to the 
imagination, and gives scope to the idea of the infinite. The 
man who could gravely propose to pull it down on this account, 
should be prepared to urge the demolition of the arch of the 
Carrousel for similar reasons. The old architects of our cathe- 
drals must be admitted to have been the best judges of their 
own effects, and they always took pains to fringe the large pile 
with such accessories. St. Margaret’s itself would never have 
been left where it is—would never have been rebuilt late in the 
middle ages—if it had been considered an eye-sore. And of the 
truth of all that we have just been urging, our contemporary 
himself furnishes the best argument, in his proposal to leave the 
tower while the church is shifted; only, like many other half 
measures, the expedient would be sure to fail. The tower alone 
would indicate, but not fulfil, the artistic requirements which the 
church, tower and all, is adequate to meet. 

As a thoroughly impartial, and very weighty evidence against 
the removal of the church, we may state that we have heard 
M. Viollet le Due—confessedly the great master of Gothic archi- 
tecture in France, where that architecture is so well understood 
—express himself most strongly and undoubtingly against the 
demolition. His argument was the one which we ourselves 
uphold, and which our contemporary upholds in his half mea- 
sure of keeping the tower—that the church is needed to give 
seale to the Abbey. The opinion of Mr. Scott, in England, is 
also worthy of the highest respect, and it is no secret that he is 
most decided in his Seemed of the proposed removal. Archi- 
tect, too, as he is, of the restoration of Westminster Abbey, he 
would be the last person to advocate anything which would spoil 
that pile. 

Our contemporary’s scheme of a new St. Margaret’s in Bridge- 
street, would give, no doubt, for such a price as is proposed, a very 
magnificent structure. But we doubt how far the building of so 
large anew Gothic church so near the old Abbey of Westminster 
would be acceptable. The proximity would of course theoretically 
augment the sumptuousness of the idea. But in practice we fear 
it would give an undesirable handle to all those powerful interests 
which are not peculiarly friendly either to the Abbey or to the 
parish church, at least in their actual use. Besides, as a question 
of feeling, many otherwise generous persons would ask, why so 
much was to be expended upon anew church, while the old one 
just by was left stuffed up with frightful and incongruous monu- 
ments? Art would be better advanced, they might with reason 
urge, by building a gallery for 10,000/. to hold the so | of the 
monuments—and then, if St. Margaret’s must go, by spending the 
least sum possible in replacing it on the cheapest site—than in 
devoting 50,000/. to a rival Minster in Bridge-street, and then 
abandoning the Abbey to the insipid allegories and swaggering 
toga’d efligies which crowd and debase its most exquisite recesses. 

Better than pulling down St. Margaret’s and rebuilding it in 
Bridge-street, or in Tothill-street— better than obliterating 
Westminster Hall—would it be to spend some national money in 
restoring the Chapter-House of Westminster, an octagon chamber 
of exquisite proportions and the purest detail, bearing a striking 
resemblance to the well-known Chapter-House at Salisbury, a 
print of which will suffice to give the general reader a full idea of 
what that at Westminster once was, and may again become. 
Independently of any ecclesiastical associations, this chamber has 
a unique parliamentary and national interest, as the place where 
the first House of Commons sat, and where that branch of the 
legislature continued for centuries to sit, till the concession, in 
the sixteenth century, of St. Stephen’s Chapel. Now that St. 
Stephen's Chapel is gone, finally demolished by Sir Charles 
Barry himself in the course of his works, the Chapter-House is 
actually the only remaining place of the assemblage of the Com- 
mons of England, which is more than five years old. Accordingly 
it demands, we assert, to be included in the grand national art- 


work of restoring the Palace of Westminster as the place of 
assembly of the legislature—a work which has been in progress 
for the last twenty years, not merely for the practical object of 
providing sufficient space for the business of the country, but to 
rear a magnificent historical monument of the taste and muni- 
ficence of the British public of this generation. Its restoration 
will add immensely to the entire beauty of the whole vast British 
Capitol, by which word we imply the double pile of Westminster 
Abbey—the symbol of the Regale, as well as of religious obliga- 
tion—and of Westminster Palace, the symbol of the people. The 
royal tombs have been declared worthy of restoration at the ex- 
pense of the nation. Why not also the venerable incunabula of 
popular government ? 

Of course to effect this restoration well, it would be requisite 
to pull down two or three more houses in Old Palace Yard 
than Sir Charles now proposes. But the result would well repay 
the outlay, and indeed their removal seems necessary, even for 
what is contemplated at present. The bulk of the records now in 
the Chapter House would, of course, be moved to Fetter-lane. But 
if the Government kept the Chapter House in place of yielding 
it to the Chapter of Wosuleten and if some specific destination 
were demanded for it, it might be retained as a depository of 
honour, open free of charge, for some few selected records of 
eminent rarity and curiosity, capable of separate exhibition, and 
worthy to be so exhibited for the public instruction and gratifica- 
tion. For example, it now contains the Doomsday Book, and the 
gorgeously illuminated treaty of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
Both these might remain there, open, in glass cases, like some of 
the more precious manuscripts at the British Museum. The 
number could be easily augmented from this and other deposi- 
tories, due care being taken that the building should not be again 
choked up by its contents. Whocan doubt the satisfaction with 
which the country would receive the proposal to restore a build- 
ing so beautiful and so historical, and to devote it to the purposes 
of such a national museum, thrown gratuitously open P 

Before we quit the subject, we must take the opportunity of 
throwing out a suggestion, which we are sure has only to be 
brought before those highest in station to secure a generous 
approval. The New Palace has been mainly carried out, and 
its grandest improvements elaborated, in the reign of our 
gracious Queen, and rightly therefore, the Victoria Tower, the 
main feature of the pile, bears her name. Still, the old houses 
were demolished, the competition took place, and the prize was 
adjudicated to Sir C. Barry for designs including the first draft 
of that very tower, inthe reignof William IV. Should not this 
historical fact be commemorated, by assigning the name of that 
_ to aa portion of the building comprised in those original 

esigns 

Se last remark, ere we close, _ Let the south end of Bridge- 
strect be rebuilt, as Sir Charles Barry, or even as our contem- 
porary proposes, and then the re-building of its north side ought 
to be only a question of time. It would be monstrous to allow 
the approach to the new Westminster Bridge to be on one side a 

alace or cathedral, on the other, a collection of the meanest 

ouses of the meanest days of English taste. And it must not 
only be rebuilt, but rebuilt in Gothic, to match the fronting pile. 
Who is to do it, is another question. In the meanwhile, the fact 
ought to be steadily kept in view, when the question arises where 
to find a site for some fresh public, or quasi-public buildings. 
There are many national objects requiring large and stately 
accommodation, which would be most conveniently provided for 
by the situation of a site near the Houses of Parliament. 

Why not try a model lodving-house for legislators? A grand 
metropolitan hotel, upon the scale of the sumptuous Hotel du 
Louvre just opened at Paris, will soon become a pressing deside- 
ratum. If placed on this spot, it would attract the custom of the 
numerous passing crowd of opulent folk whom private interests 
will retain in London, not to speak of the more patriotic calls which 
constantly bring up deputations on public questions. Members 
of Parliament, too, with or without their families, would often 
be glad of the resource. Its sitting-rooms would become the 
habitual locale of those conferences between members, deputa- 
tions, and counsel, which are so often most inconveniently held 
in holes and corners of the Palace itself. Whoever is the owner 
of the north side of Bridge-street had better think seriously of 
this idea. It would complete the great national work ; and it 
would assuredly pay its projectors, {f started with common pru- 
dence and average intelligence. 


THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS* 
(BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ESSAY.) 


I SHOULD have thought that the reading public were by this 
time weary of the discussion on the Plurality of Worlds. 
But as the Ldinburgh Review has manifested a different opinion, 
by inserting an Article on the subject in its recent number, I shall 
offer a few remarks upon some part of what is there said. So 
much is due to the cause of fair and temperate speculation on 
this subject, which I have tried to uphold. The replies to most 
of the Reviewer's objections to the Essay will occur readily to 
those who have read the Essay itself and its appendages ; and 
therefore my present remarks will be few and brief. 


# Sce the Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1355. 
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The Reviewer begins his discussion by attempting, at consider- 
able le’ and with great pertinacity, to excite a prejudice 
inst the Essay, as written to support preconceived opinions. 

e accuses the ist of having this for his “ avowed object” 
(pp. 441 and 456). Now, this assertion is entirely at variance 
both with the tenor and the words of what I do say. My 
avowed object was to oppose a preconceived opinion of other 

TSOnS. The Reviewer quotes the Essayist’s declaration that 

is views are “convictions which have grown gradually deeper 
through the effects of various trains of speculation ;” and he 
paraphrase this to mean that they are “foregone conclusions.” 

ut evidently the Essayist’s purpose was to say exactly the 
reverse of this ;—that they were not foregone conclusions, but 
convictions gradually arrived at—not by assumption, but by 
speculation—not by one arbitrary line of thought or reasoning, 
but by the combination and convergence of several. This ap- 
— to me to be the kind of induction suitable to this subject. 

e Reviewer complains that the Essayist’s notions are not 
‘stages of inductive reasoning that lead of necessity to certain 
definite and invariable results” —which may be true; but certainly 
the Plurality of Worlds is not the definite and unavoidable 
— of any inductive reasoning, as the Reviewer is compelled 
to admit. 

This determination at the outset to fasten upon the Essayist 
the charge of partiality, demolishes the Critic’s own claim to im- 
partiality, and deprives his opinion of all judicial character and 
weight. The Essayist has calmly and seriously propounded the 
difficulties of the doctrine of the Plurality o orlds, and the 
reasonings which point the other way. The Reviewer passes by 
one of the most important parts of the subject, and charges the 
Essayist with partiality because he attends to it. The Reviewer 
says (p. 463), “If he rested satisfied with the position that, 
in the present state of human knowledge, there is no direct 
pa gow proof of the planets and stars being inhabited worlds, 
and that, consequently, all who are inclined to hold opposite 
opinions, on religious or other unds, are quite as much 
entitled to do so as the Pluralists to entertain their doctrines, 
there would have been scarcely any inclined to dispute the pro- 
os with him.” Now, this is mainly what the Essayist does. 

ut why does not the Reviewer consider the question, whether 
there ave religious grounds for believing the unique position of 
man? Not because he excludes religious arguments ; for his 
main argument for the plurality of worlds is the ordinary theolo- 
gical one, that otherwise the planets and stars are wasted— 
an argument which the Essayist has fully discussed, in reason- 
ings to which the critic has attempted no reply. 

The Reviewer does indeed bestow coves taee (p. 463) on the 
doctrine that man is the special care of the Creator; which 
doctrine he rejects, on the ground of the Divine care bestowed on 
the , ood and the lilies of the fields—a reference to Scripture 
which certainly will not prevent careful readers of Scripture 
from believing that man is the care of God in a special way. 
The Reviewer, however, seems rather to incline to the opinion 
that man is the care of God Jess specially than other creatures. 
He says, “In many particulars the instinctive creatures seem to 
have been more immediately the care of Providence than the 
rational one, to whom a wider licence of following his own desires 
has been allowed.” Holding this view, it is no wonder that he 
and the Essayist differ in their conclusions. 

The Reviewer quotes, with commendation (p. 469), a passage of 
the Essay, in which it is said that “a belief in the Divine govern- 
ance of other races of spiritual creatures besides the human race 
and in Divine ministrations committed to such beings, cannot be 
connected with our physical and astronomical views of the nature 
of the stars or the planets, without making a mixture altogether 
incongruous or incoherent—a mixture of what is natural and 
what is spiritual, adverse alike to sound religion and sound 
philosophy.” And he tries to show that the Essayist violates this 
rule himself. This attempt at a retort is curiously made. The 
Essayist had said, “It is not wise to assert that angels or departed 
spirits live in Jupiter.” The Critic replies, ‘‘ You are therefore un- 
wise in not admitting that some inhabitants live there.” The 
caution st system-making is retorted as a precept against 
not oe systems when made. The Essayist says, “Do not 
make hypotheses.” The Reviewer thinks he is making an acute 
reply, when he says: “Therefore you must not reject my hypo- 

esis. 

There is, in the critique, a curious ent drawn from the 
doctrine of chances, the result of which is announced in italics, 
as if to the utter confusion of the Essayist, that he is one thousand 
times more likely to be wrong than to be right (p. 464). In 
general, arguments drawn from the sathemeiiedt doctrine of 
probabilities merely puzzle the common reader. He cannot 
assent to the result, but he cannot detect the fallacy, which is 
commonly introduced in the translation of the question into ma- 
thematical language. But in this case, the fallacy is very trans- 
parent and very amusing. It may be thus stated. 

Suppose some extra-mundane calculating Genius to put his 
hand into the universe, as a man may put his hand into a bag 
of balls of unknown colour, black or white. The man puts his 
hand into the bag, and pulls out one black ball; and this makes 
it probable, the ewer says, that all the rest are black. And 
in like manner the Genius puts his hand into the universe, and 
pulls out what? A ball—the earth. Is this ball black or white? 
mhabited, or uninhabited? It is inhabited. Therefore it is pro- 


bable that all the other balls also—suns, planets, satellites (query, 
planetoids and comets ?)—are inhabited. 

Such is the argument—what would be the answer? This. 
Good, for the extra-mundane Genius—good for the calculati 
spirit, who is su to hit upon the earth by chance, out o 

the bodies of the universe. But what has this to do with us 
men? Are we extra-mundane spirits? Do we get hold of the 
earth by chance ? Can we take the earth as a specimen of planets 
in general? Whether it be a specimen of planets in general, is 
the question. We know that it is unlike the other planets in 
many respects. But we certainly cannot take it as a specimen of 
planets, because we get hold of it by chance. The earth was the 
only planet, the only body in the universe, which man, the in- 
habitant of earth, could get hold of, to begin his speculations 
from; and therefore any reasoning, however imposing in its 
mathematical aspect, which supposes that man might as easily 
have got hold of one planet, or one body, as another, is utterly 
baseless and beside the mark. 

And now, after these general remarks, I will make a few re- 
plies to special objections. The Reviewer says :— 

To affirm that because man has occupied only an atom of time in the 
world’s history, he only occupies an atom of space in the universe, is very 
much like what it would be to affirm that because France was for centuries 
without an Emperor, and then had one for a few years, therefore all the rest 
of the world is without an emperor.—p. 443. 

To this, the reply is, that the one assertion (even if it were 
made, which it is not by the Essayist), would not be “ very much 
like,” nor at all like, the other; inasmuch as there is no resem- 
blance between our knowledge of the nations of the earth, with 
their nature and history, and our ignorance of the other hypo- 
thetical nations of the universe and their nature, and even 
existence. The Reviewer adds :— 

If the greater part of the world’s history were filled by subordinate and lower 
forms of organization, and the conditions of space had anything to do with 
time, then it would be probable that the greater part of space was also filled 
with similar rudimentary types.—p. 444. 

This might be probable, if the conditions of light, heat, air, 
and other elements and materials were the same ; but it is highly 
probable that they are not. 

The Essayist argues from the short time that man has lived on 
the earth, compared with other animals ; but, says the Reviewer, 
man may endure on the earth until the tables are turned upon 
his brute predecessors, as has been “ very happily” pointed out. 

Reply.— When we have reached this period, the argument 
will have its weight. In the meantime, the Essayist does not 
deem “very happy” the suggestion that this present world is to 
be eternal, whic a been made. 

The Essayist had argued from Sir John Herschel’s account of 
the Magellanic clouds, and their unresolved nebula. The Keviewer 
says that these objects may perhaps be resolvable if Lord 
Rosse’s telescope be applied to them. é 

Reply.— When these objects have been further examined, it 
will be well to reason from the results actually attained. The 
Essayist has recommended such examination. 

The Reviewer (p. 448) quotes from Captain Jacob the remark 
that the greater Magellanic cloud is certainly not approximately 
 ppey The conjecture that it was so was Sir John Herschel’s. 

t is not essential to the argument. The important point is, that 
it is not probable that this “ cloud” should be a very long column 
with its end turned exactly to the earth. 

But, says the Reviewer, the Magellanic cloud may be such an 
arrangement, though we think it improbable. To assume, he 
argues, a group of Senstelli, like that between Mars and Jupiter, 
or a ring, like that of Saturn, would have been deemed and 
fantastical before they were seen. 

Reply.—And would have been so. What is found to be true 
may be what would, as a guess, have been deemed rash and fan- 
tastical ; but this is not a reason for believing rash and fantastical 
guesses. Again— 

Lord Rosse has the best practical right of any living man to be admitted as 
an authority in this case, and he Polleees thai, with sufficient optical power, 
all the nebule of the sky would be converted into stars.—p. 450. 

Reply.—It cannot be doubted that Lord Rosse would be most 
emphatic in his protest against settling an undiscovered point of 
astronomy by his authority, or by any authority. But Lord Rosse 
holds that some of the nebule are probably as near as some of 
the nearest stars, which is precisely the point that the Magellanic 
clouds are adduced by the Essayist to prove. . ; 

The Reviewer gives (p. 453) Captain Jacob’s scheme, in addi- 
tion to Sir John Herschel’s, to show how planets may revolve 
round double stars. But such schemes are of no value, so long 
as there is no evidence that any stars have planets revolving 
round them, which there is not. ‘ 

In p. 453, the Reviewer argues, from the tenuity of nebul, 
which the Essayist supposes, against their being visible at so 
great a distance. But he forgets their immense extent, which is 
a part of the same supposition, and removes the difficulty. 
And then the Reviewer proceeds to bolster up the assertion that 
the planets are all inhabited, by an accumulation of possibilities. 
Neptune may have specific heat to supply the defect of solar 
heat. Solar heat may have its effects modified by some other 
cause than the distance from the sun. The pupils of the eyes of 
the inhabitants of the planets may be larger than those of terres- 
trial creatures, and the like. And yet in the same page he con- 
demns “a preconceived notion”! One cannot help asking, what 
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can be evidence of a “ preconceived o inion,” —a “ foregone con- 
clusion”? if this collection of utterly arbitrary hypotheses be 
not. 

In p. 459, he says there may be a little air in the hollows of the 
moon. i will give the great astronomer Bessel’s remark on this 
suggestion :— It has been said that the edge of the moon is set 
with high mountains, whose summits are surrounded by rarefied 
air, but in the valleys this rarefaction does not hold, and there the 
atmosphere is so dense that creatures may live in it quite com- 
fortably. Instead of arguing in this way, men should have cal- 
culated. This I will do.” ile then proceeds to do it, assuming 
that mountains do border the moon, and that their height is 4000 
toises—concessions, he says, beyond all that the advocates of an 
atmosphere can demand. The result of his calculations is, that 
at the true surface of the moon the height of the barometer would 
be less than one-tenth of an inch, and therefore there would 
be as near an approach to a vacuum as can be obtained by a 
good air-pump. It does not a how such an atmosphere 
could add to the probability of lunar inhabitants. 

Professor Hansen lately published a curious doctrine, founded 
on mathematical grounds, that the side of the moon next the 
earth is higher by about twenty-nine miles than the opposite hemi- 
sphere; and that therefore there may be ——— and dense 
air on the other side of the lunarsphere. The Reviewer attempts 
(p. 460) to turn this doctrine to his p se; and infers from 
it that the moon, instead of being uninhabited, may possibly be 
only “half in barren desolation, and half luxuriant and life- 
covered, its desolate hemisphere looking unvaryingly towards 
the earth, and its peopled one directed towards the skies out 
of which the terrestrial face never shines.” This is a highly 
entertaining suggestion. It certainly argues an unwearying 
fondness for the inhabitants of the moon, to care for them 
when they so perversely keep out of our sight; but one can- 
not help forming conjectures and making inquiries concerning 
this half inhabited moon. Do enterprising lunarian travellers 
ever venture to this desolate side of their dwelling-place ? 
Has any lunarian thus discovered that glorious luminary, the 
Earth, thirteen times as large as the sun? And if he has, 
must he not have been wofully perplexed (especially if he was a 
jealous of waste in the see this great 

uminary placed exactly in that single point of the universe in 
which it could not possibly be of use to his race P 

The Reviewer eieloss imself in some general remarks on the 
readiness of the Essayist to shift his ground :— 

It seems (he says) as if water or ice in Jupiter were equally table to 


the Essayist, . . . as if Mars would do just as well with saurians and iguano- 
dons as without them—(p. 460), 


The Essayist will of course answer, that if he does not know 
whether Jupiter is water or ice, if he cannot tell whether Mars 
has saurians or not, it would be wrong in him to pretend to 
know. He thinks it likely that Jupiter is mostly water or ice, 
from known mathematical measurements and received physical 
doctrines. He thinks that an extension of geological analogies 
suggests the possibility—and barely the possibility—of saurians 
in Mars. ery imperfect grounds of speculation these, it is 

ranted ; but better than no grounds—at least, if we are to specu- 
ate at all on such subjects. They are very doubtful probabilities : 
but there is no harm in dwelling upon them, if we take care to 
recollect that they are doubtful probabilities only. We thus 
obtain a probable view within certain wide limits—are we to be 
accused of shifting our ground, because we do not assert it within 
narrower limits? Is no such thing as imperfect knowledge, as 
alternative truth, to be recognised ? ion is not the balancing 
of alternatives, which in such cases is a duty, just what the 
Reviewer calls “shifting our ground”’? The Essayist might add, 
that he fears he has proved that neither the Reviewer, nor his 
brother of the craft, whose “ very happy” sugyestions he adopts, 
are masters from whom he has reason to wish to take lessons 
in fairness and consistency of argument. ' 

The Reviewer (p. 465) argues that air, light, and life, are in- 
separably connected—that wherever there is life, there must be 
light and air; and conversely, that wherever there is light and 
air, there must be life. This converse proposition is a mere 
assumption. Will the Reviewer apply it to the upper regions of 
our atmosphere P 
~ In page 466, he sets about framing schemes of organization for 
the inhabitants of other planets, quite as fanciful as those in 
Fontenelle’s Pluralité des Mondes. He tries to aid himself by 
a remark of Professor Owen, who has found, in the course of his 
osteological researches, “rudiments of supernume limbs be- 
yond the two ordinary pairs, which have never been developed or 
matured in any existing terrestrial creature;” and he “hence infers 
the ee existence elsewhere of vertebral forms of animal life, 
in which these additional limbs are perfected and brought into 
full operation and activity.” 

The Essayist may well ask, upon this, how the “ elsewhere” 
came into the conclusion? That rudiments occurring in one 
stage of the earth’s history, are found developed in another 4 
here, is @ curious and important result of geological research. 
If, from finding rudiments of additional limbs in the skeleton, it 
had been inferred that some terrestrial animals have had, or will 
have, such limbs, the inference would have been in accordance 
with what we know. But to infer that there are vertebrate 
animals with six limbs in Mars or Jupiter, when we have yet to 
find any ground for believing that bone or flesh exist there, is a 


strange example of the “induction” which the Reviewer so re- 
peatedly cries out for. 

The Essayist had said that “ one school of moral discipline, one 
theatre of moral action, one arena of moral contests for the highest 
prizes, is a sufficient centre of innumerable hosts of stars and 
planets.” The Reviewer says (p. 468) that this are g lays the 
writer open to the retort, that though he may feel this, the 
Creator of all things has not felt so too. But this “ retort” 
is wide of the mark. The Essayist does not say that the moral 
creation is all that the Creator has cared for; but that one race 
of moral and spiritual creatures is a worthy centre of the 
universe. Whether the Creator has felt so, is precisely the 
question at issue. If, by any of the ways of knowledge granted 
to man, we are led to believe that this is so, as many have 
thought and do think, the Essayist would direct the thoughts 
of his readers into such paths, through other fields of haowiohes, 
- = may see the consistency and convergency of all the lines 
of truth. 

And the attempt to obtain some knowledge of the structure of 
the universe by a dispassionate examination of the objects in 
it which are most remarkable, and which offer most hold for the 
grasp of ren my, cannot be deprived of its value by the Critic 
crying out, as he does on every such occasion, ‘ Oh, that is an ex- 
ceptional case.”” Nor will any permanent effect be produced upon 
the opinions of mankind by the Reviewer asserting, over and 
over again, that the doctrine of the Plurality of Worlds, with all 
its novelty, its gous assumptions, its instability, and its diffi- 
culties, is the side of “common sense.” This, and many other 
extreme abuses of the advantages of his position as an anonymous 
critic, the Essayist may safely leave to themselves. 

Nots.—In speaking of the pro; of our knowl of the earth’s mass, 
the Reviewer an notion, of course, regret, 
because it deprives an estimable English astronomer of his just fame. He 
says (p- 436) that Snell and Picard measured the earth, and adds: “Subse- 
quently to this, Bailly contrived a pair of scales that enabled him approxi- 
mately to weigh the vast sphere.” The reader who knows that Bailly was a 

at French astronomer of the last age, and knows nothing of the process 

ere described, would naturally collect this statement that the work of 
“weighing” the earth—that is, of determining its density—was executed by 
Bailly ; instead of being, as it really was, one of the admirable labours of our 
own excellent Francis Bail , who died only in 1844. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION.* 


HE standard and test of truth which seems in these times to 
be accepted with the least shrinking as to consequences, 
is the ethnological one. Truth, it seems to be , Varies ac- 
cording to race, and the degrees of latitude become degrees of 
latitudinarianism. The isothermal lines regulate warmth or 
coldness in religion; and it appears to be assumed that honesty 
must die out where the orange lives, and that it is impossible to 
cultivate trade beyond the limits which nature assigns to the 
olive and the vine. Certainly, morality wears a very different 
aspect in Celt and Saxon respectively ; and it is an indisputable 
fact that the pep | English mind is as incapable of appre- 
hending cookery as the French is of taking in cricket. This 
theory of all things human and divine saves a world of trouble 
and thought—it simply takes matters as they are, and makes the 
best or the worst of them. With equal ne, it leaves 
everybody to his own devices—all being alike right or alike 
wrong, right and wrong cease to be. The view is as convenient 
as it is complete. 

Many writers of name and fame quietly adopt it. We have 
had of late ecclesiastical histories written upon the very th 
that one sort of gospel suits, always has suited, and always wi 
suit the Latins, and another the Teutonic race—just as of old 
the god of the mountains and the god of the plain were good for 
hill and dale respectively. In politics it is the same. Constitu- 
tionalism is the prerogative of the temperate zone, and tyranny, 
mild or full-flavoured, must be the daily cup of all who wear the 
livery of Ham. We are not, in this place, going to dispute the 
convenience or the exhaustiveness of this comprehensive estimate 
—we only adduce it and illustrate it by way of inquiring whether 
it is to be applied to art and manufactures, and whether the Great 
National and Universal Exhibitions which are becoming part of 
the social order of things are intended or calculated to illustrate 
or confute this ethnological standard of truth. 

For, so far as we can see, with the experience of Hyde Park 
and the Champs Elysées before us—to say nothing of the little 
goes of Dublin and New York—this is the result, whether inten- 
tional or not. We mean that everybody seems driven to the con- 
viction that there is a fatalism in art and manufacture as in every- 
thing else. Now that the Paris Exhibition is about to close, we 
may well ask ourselves what is the good of these great shows? 
Have they produced any large or permanent effects on produc- 
tion P t of those didactic a of which so much, and 
that so eloquently, was said, four years agoP A bazaar or 
a lecture-room, a studio or a lounge—which element has pre- 
vailed? We fear that we must face the unsatisfactory conclu- 
sion that, for all or most of the higher purposes which sangui 
minds forecast for these national Exhibitions, an approximate 
if not a complete failure, must be acknowledged. e have 
learned from them just what we knew before—that medievalism 
was medievalism, the renaissance semi-classical, and that the art 
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of the nineteenth century is the omnium gatherum of every age, 
principle, and style. 

Surely all this is very little; and are we to sit down with the 
conviction that art and manufacture are to have no principles, 
and that we are to go on for ever reviving this or that style, copy- 
ing this or that period, emulating this or that_ master or 
celebrity ? Are we to admit, as the Exhibitions of London and 
Paris seem to imply, that all that is left for European skill is to 
imitate now Lahore and now Tunis, Byzantium art or Cellini, 
Wren or Erwin of Steinbach? Is it true that one is as good as 
the other, provided that it is faithfully copied, and that all that 
remains for us is to endeavour to borrow the brains, eyes, and 
hearts of our predecessors, or of the barbarians of India and 
Africa? Is wen we have called the ethnological colour of all 
human problems to be applied to material as well as to moral 
subject-matter? This is what appears to be regarded as the 
result of these universal exhibitions. They are viewed as the 
world’s pattern-card rather than its lesson-book. Their pos- 
sible function in teaching manufacturers and artisans what 
they have to unlearn and avoid has certainly not been carried 
out. 

It is superfluous to compare the Paris Exhibition with that in 
Hyde Park. As far as points of real contrast go, there is abso- 
lutely no variety in them. We do not mean to complain that 
very often the old familiar objects reappear; but as regards taste 
and principles of production, we are exactly where we were. And 
much of this is to be attributed to the way in which the prizes 
were awarded in England. Not the slightest principle seems to 
have influenced the judges. They were either incapable or un- 
willing to enter into the philosophy of production—we had almost 
said, which is superfluous, that they had not grasped the 
morality of manufacture. They distributed their rewards just 
as the vulgar and uninstructed taste scattered its verbal 
criticisms. Here a cabinet was rewarded because it was 
neat, and there a velvet got a prize because all the ladies said it 
was a sweet pretty article. On one side, a carpet got a medal 
because its treatment was flat and geometrical; and with equal 
impartiality of ignorance, a curtain met with the same reward 
oat great honour, because it consisted of bunches of flowers, 
grouped, shaded, and relieved, with the most vivid imitation of 
nature or wax. This was the judgment of the juries in 1851. It 
remains to be seen whether the Parisian indges are actuated by 
any larger principles ; but that the French Exhibition is what it is, 
so far as principle goes—the prolongation and expansion of what 
Hyde Park was—we owe to our own distribution of rewards. If 
these exhibitions are ever to have any permanent or visible effects 
on manufacture, if they are to educate taste and to inculcate 

rinciples, the prizes must be awarded on some definite — 

ome leading and therefore exclusive view of art and manufac- 
ture must be adopted. It cannot be that medieval and cingue 
cento productions are equally good, true, and genuine. If Man- 
chester and Mulhausen are right, then Dacca and Tunis are 
wrong—both cannot be equally valuable as instructing the manu- 
facturer, or equally legitimate. We are persuaded that the time 
has come when, in nearly all the innumerable objects displayed in 
these vast collections, the line might very easily be drawn between 
objects which deserve praise at those which call for censure,— 
in other words, that the criticism of the Great Exhibition can be 


conducted on principles comparatively simple. Judging from 
the run of newspaper criticisms which have appeared both in 
England and France, the French Exhibition been viewed 


under the influence of either the vaguest eclecticism or the most 
shallow individualism. In scarcely a single quarter is it reco- 
gnised that taste has laws as severe as those of logic or grammar, 
and that production and manufacture must submit to rules. 

Such rules are surely capable of some enunciation. It would be 
difficult to specify a branch of manufacture in which a sufficient 
test of excellence or failure would not be found in trying 
whether in its construction it was truthful— whether in its 
ornamentation it sought to conceal or to beautify its construction 
—whether its raw material was or was not fairly avowed—whether 
its purpose, or what philosophers call its final cause, was patent 
and obvious. Here, then, is a test for manufactures as well as 
for art fabrics. Here is nature’s law. Alike in man and in plant, 
in every realm and kingdom of creation, nature refers to this law, 
submits to it, glories init. She develops, and works upon, and 
beautifies, and clothes the skeleton, but never hides it--in the 
most complex and delicate varieties of colour and ornament she 
never conceals the trunk of construction, but renders the end 
and aim of every o conspicuous in those subtle varieties of 
form and hue which are always diverse but never capricious. 
In plain words, there is, or ought to be, in tables and chairs, and 
silks and satins, and pots and pans, and lockets and bracelets, and 
churches and houses, and glass and cotton—and of these things, 
for the most part, our great exhibitions are made up—such a 
common nature as Truth; and even persons very unskilled in 
details can see whether this is or is not present. 

It is because, in the prizes awarded among ourselves in 
1851, we observed so little attention paid by the juries to this 
standard of truthfulness as the gange of excellence, that we at- 
tribute the main defects of the French Exhibition to our own 
neglect of this t principle. In Paris, as in London, there are 

roductions exhibiting the most skilful intelligence and real 
eeling of art, and a genuine appreciation of the objects of manu- 
facture, placed side by side with objects which, in construction and 


ornament, violate every one of these conditions. Very often these 
contradictories meet in the same show-case, are sent from the same 
manufactory, and are even, as it seems, produced by the same 
hands. en this is the case—and too often this is the case— 
hope is atan end. Andif this is to be perpetuated, these Great Ex- 
hibitions themselves will become rather a hindrance than a benefit 
to art. It may be that, if the architects of the Alhambra could have 
had recourse to the schools of ornament and design which preside 
over a Birmingham art factory, their own purity of taste would 
have been vitiated in the contact. And so, unless some severity is 
exercised in judging of their multitudinous works of industry and 
art, it may be that these Exhibitions will only tend to increase the 
eclecticism of the age, and will only hasten the loss of every 
principle in the manufactures of Europe. It is in manufactures 
as in morals—the presence of evil unresisted and unprotested 
against is an injury and wrong committed on good. A single 
worthless or false piece of manufacture which gets a prize is a 
premium offered against a truthful one. We sup that it is 
chimerical to expect it—but these Exhibitions, to be really use- 
ful, should not be opened till the Dares are assigned, and then, 
as is done in some instances at Marlborough Seen, the black 
chalk should be used as freely as the white marks of honour. 
In other words, the visitors should be taught what not to 
admire. Unless something of this sort is done, we must certainly 
abandon all hopes of realizing the higher value of these national 
exhibitions in an artistic and esthetic view—as exhibitions, 
that is, of national or individual morality, as well as of 
empirical skill. As it is, the Exhibitions are not much 
more valuable than a large succession of shop windows. To 
the philosopher and student they are simply disappoint- 
ing. As wholes—excluding, of course, mere machinery and 
raw materials—we have yet to learn that, as regards art, 
manufacture, and taste in design, the Great Exhibitions have 
fulfilled those high purposes which their sincere advocates 
anticipated for them four years ago. As in London, so in 
Paris, we still have one material imitating and travestying 
another—metal and stone doing the work of each other—cambric 
and cast iron treated in the same way, and exhibiting the same 
sort of ornament—fabrics the weakest and toughest—undistin- 
guished in their apparent volume and appliance—colour used 
with total ignorance of the laws of light—buttresses in Berlin wool, 
and pinnacles in point lace. With these results, and with these 
results rewarded, shall we say that the E.rposition Universelle is 
a benefit to human intelligence, or the reverse ? 


REVIEWS. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE CRIMEA* 


— little volume has been called into existence by the cir- 
cumstance of its author having engaged to deliver a lecture 
at a Literary Institute in Hertfordshire, and thinking, as was 
only natural, that some subject connected with the all-absorbing 
question of the day would be most suitable for his purpose. But 
we cannot consider that he acted wisely in taking a theme“which 
spreads over so long a series of years. We are believers}in the 
unities—not indeed in the sense of the French commentators on 
Aristotle, but we are quite satisfied that no book will ever be read 
with pleasure, the scenes of which flit by like the figures on the 
slides of a magic lantern, unconnected by any other link than that 
of simple succession. The Archdeacon seems, indeed, sensible of 
this unpromising quality of the material he has taken upon him- 


self to handle:— 
In the physical condition of the Crimea there is no harmony or uniformity, 
as I shall point out; in its hi there is no continuous life. In the former, 


it resembles rather a collection of heterogeneous plants than a native wood- 
land; in the latter, it suggests the idea of a heap of disconnected li and 
not a continuous chain. The natives of opposite climes and habits have 
settled side by side in strange disharmony, the colonist or merchant decorating 
the coast with the refinements of southern luxuries, while behind him the 
Scythian or wandering Tartar has maintained his nomad habits, pitching his 
tent and pasturing his herds of sheep or horses in the outstretched steppe, as 
if he were hun of miles from the reach of civilized life. It is just the 
diversity that strikes the traveller now. He meets with the sweepings of 
nations. He sees a motley p of inhabitants from all surrounding coun- 
tries, turbaned, fur-capped, or veiled; in robe, jacket, sheepskin, or 
coat, walking the same street ; sometimes a picturesque Tartar town, with its 
mixed Byzantine and Chinese architecture, deep circular-headed windows, 
— walls, tapering and decorated minaret, or its feudal and castel- 

fort, side by side with some miserable Russian modernism of a white- 
washed town; all proclaiming the inco us fate and varied fortunes that 
cling, like a Nemesis, to this interesting but unfortunate peninsula. 

This description is true enough ; but the want of “ continuous 
life’ arises simply from the Archdeacon having chosen to follow 
the example of Horace’s cyclic poet, who began his account of 
the Trojan War with ’s laying her egg. He might have 
found a unity in almost every one of the parts of the subject he 
has taken—in the commercial history | ao instance) of the Greek 
colonies in the Black Sea—in the dynasty of the Bosporane 

ings—nay even in the fortunes of the poor semi-barbarous 
Tartars; but to complain ofa want of inter-connexion between 
events which take place in the course of more than two thousand 
years, on an arbitrarily selected geographical area, is hardly more 
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justifiable than to expect a community of subject in the books | 


which stand on the same shelf in a circulating library. This 
unfortunate substitution of an aggregate for a whole renders the 
Historical Sketch of the Crimea little likely to obtain the cir- 
culation which the reputation of its author would otherwise 
secure for it. It is, in fact, not a sketch at all, but a string of 
heterogeneous beads strung on a chronological thread—a kind 
of composition which no amount of learning or eloquence of style 
will ever renderacceptable. P 

The geographical introduction to the history is well and 
graphically written :— 

The steppe, which occupies all the northern ion [of the Crimea] is a 
vast uncultivated plain, about 120 feet above the level of the sea, covered with 
luxuriant though coarse herbage, slightly undulating but not broken into 
hills, and destitute of trees. This Crimean steppe forms only a part of that 
continuous range of similar plain which reaches from Hungary, along the 
north of the Caspian Sea, through Independent Tartary, Thibet, and Mon- 
golia, even to China, a distance of some S000 miles. Countless herds of 
cattle roam over these noble pasture grounds, on which a calf born at the foot 
of the great Chinese wall might eat his way along, till he arrived, a well fat- 
tened ox, on the banks of the Dniester, prepared to figure with advantage in 
the Odessa market. . . . All this is changed immediately you approach 
the mountainous range on the border of which you first meet the larger 
towns of Kara Su Bazaar, Simpheropol, and Baktchi Serai. There the 
symptoms of civilized life, the exercise of trades, the cultivation of tobacco, 

ax, and garden produce appear, and the very features of the Tartar begin to 
disappear. The inhabitants are of a mixed race. But cross the mountains, 
and although one or two Tartar villages appear, still, with the changed climate 
and produce of the soil, the character of the Tartar is gone. He lives, indeed, 
in his hut, cut into the side of the ravine or hill, but he is out of his element. 
His blood is mixed with that of the Genoese or the Greek ; he has lost his 
native freedom, and gained only an Italian cunning. In truth, immigrants 
from the South are the true occupants of this district. Here they have set- 
tled, and carried on their commercial enterprises, and, in the ravines, have 
cultivated the plants and fruits of the Mediterranean. Here, from age toage, 
they have erected their barrier against their northern barbarian neighbours. 
This is the true historical district, in which for the most part are gathered the 
relics and the records of past Greek or Italian dominion.” 

After this introduction, the Archdeacon proceeds to divide the 
history of the Crimea into—First, the Fabulous period ; second, 
the Greek and Roman period; third, the Barbaric period; 
fourth, the Genoese period; fifth, the period of the Khans of 
Little Tartary. Of the first of these there is very little said ; and 
it would have been much better had that little been nothing. Of 
course, in the preparation of a lecture for a coun Institute, we 
have no right to demand any searching criticism of the authorities 
made use of; but for the reputation of Oxford we must protest 
against one of the most ae ay of her sons adopting in the 
lump, even when addressing the humblest mechanics’ association, 
the absurd notions which have been passed on from hand to hand 
respecting the great epic poet of Hellas. 

The associations connected with the name Cimmerian represent (says 
Archdeacon Grant) the ideas of horror and gloom with which the first Greeks 
invested their northern shores, which they deemed to touch on the regions of 
perpetual darkness and the gloomy realms of Erebus. Those ideas were 
caught from the great father of epie poetry, 

“ The blind old man from Chios’ rocky isle,” 
who incorporated in his immortal poems all the geography known in his day, 
and whose description of this region is thus feebly translated by Pope :— i 
“There in a lonely land and gloomy cells, 
The dusky nation of Cimmeria dwells ; ; 
The sun ne’er views the uncomfortable seats 
‘When radiant he advances or retreats. 
Unhappy race! whom endless night invades, 
Clouds the dull air, and wraps them round in shades.” 
Odyss. xi. 14. 
Whatever difficulty may attend the geography of Homer, there can be little 
doubt that the Crimea was before his mental eyewhen he described Cimmeria, 
the neighbouring cannibals, and the one-eyed monsters, the tradition of whose 
existence in Scythia was strong 500 years later, and finds its place in the nar- 
rative of the father of Greek history. From the Phceenician merchants, as 
they fled from these inhospitable coasts at the approach of winter, he heard 
of the tempests that swept over the sea, the impenetrable fogs, &c. &c. . . . 
From them, too, he heard of that land-locked bay which travellers identify 
with the little port of Balaclava, poetically called by the ancients, Boree 
antrum, “ the cave of Boreas,” and which he thus depicted :— 
“Within a long recess a bay there lies 
Edged round with cliffs, high pointing to the skies; 
The jutting shores that dwell on either side 
Contract its mouth, and break the rushing tide. 
Our eager sailors seize the fair retreat, 
And bound within the port their crowded fleet ; 
For here retired the sinking billows sleep, 
And smiling calmness silvers o’er the deep.” —Odyss. x. 

The only instance in the whole of the Homeric poems in which 
any reference to Cimmeria occurs, is the one quoted above; but 
in that paper the Alexandrine scholars, Aristarchus and Crates, 
read KepSepiov instead of Kiwpepiov. And that this is the true 
reading is plain. The Cerberii are a mythical people, dwelling 
on the frontier of the infernal regions, to whom Ulysses resorts 
for the purpose of raising the shades of the dead. ey ny oe 
again in The Frogs of Aristophanes, where Charon from his boat 
on the Styx, demands of Dionysius, who has hailed him: 


Tic &¢ ix Kai mpayparwr ; 
tic sig TO AnOne rediov, ’¢ dvov roKac, 
i) KepBepioue, 7) xépaxag, Tatvapor ; 
The association of the idea of darkness with Cimmeria is subse- 
uent in time to the identification of the Cimbri of the north of 
urope with the Cimmerii of the south; and this identification 
was not thought of till centuries after the time of Homer, and 
even of Recsieten. But independently of these considerations, 
nothing is more improbable than that any Phcenician merchants 


should ever have entered the Black Sea. From the very earliest 
notice we have of the existence of traffic there, we find it confined 
to Greeks; and the jealousy with which every encroachment 
upon their own domain was watched by these early navigators 
even exceeded the parallel suspiciousness of the Italian republics 
of the middle ages, to which the Archdeacon has himself called 
attention. As for the identification of Balaklava with the port of 
the Lestrygonians—an idea which originated, we believe, with 
Dubois de Montpereux—it deserves to be put beside Fluellen’s 
parallel of the Wye with the river of Macedonia, on the banks 
of which Alexander the Great was born. Both the one and the 
other are landlocked harbours with narrow entrances, and there 
the similarity ends. 

In his account of the second period, Archdeacon Grant natu- 
rally takes occasion to speak of Leucon and his connexion with 
Athens, and of the ferti ity of the region from whence, as the 
student of Demosthenes is aware, nearly 60,000 quarters of 
wheat were annually sent to the Pireus. It seems, however, an 
a to suppose that this corn was grown upon the line of 
coast between Kertch and Kaffa, which is now, and probably 
always was, a limestone steppe. It is very true that Strabo 
speaks of the whole of the plains of the Crimea as being extremely 
fertile, even to the producing a harvest of thirty times the seed 
sown. But at the same time we find that he speaks of the moun- 
tain valleys, which are, and always must have been, extremely 
fertile, as if or J were unproductive ; and perhaps the best way 
of reconciling the description he gives with the known character 
of the soil, is by regarding Leucon as the exporter, rather than 
the grower, of the corn which was so acceptable to the Athe- 
nians. Theodosia doubtless was, like Kaffa subsequently, an 
emporium for the corn — on the shores of the Sea of Azoff, 
and even on the banks of the Don, and thus may have obtained 
a reputation for the growth of the cargoes of which it was merely 
the entrepét. Probably there are not a few Englishmen who 
would describe Stilton as celebrated for the production of cheese, 
although they would be indeed badly off if confined to the choice 
of such samples as are made there. 

In the third, or Barbaric period, Dr. Grant traces the succes- 
sive invasions of the Crimea by Goths and Huns. The descrip- 
tion of the latter we subjoin :— 

The terror inspired by these fresh hordes far oy oe what had been felt 
before at the Goths. It is enough to say that the Goths themselves trembled 
at them. Even to them they were utterly st: and monstrous. They 
were purely nomad or pastoral, dwelling in tents, wandering, like flights of 
locusts, wherever choice or hope allured them, clad in loose fur or sheepskin, 
and living on horseback. In appearance they were my Some hideous, with 
long head, tanned skin, narrow small eyes, flat nose, no huge chest and 
shoulders, and dwarfed form; they were compared to uncouth animals walking 
awkwardly on their hind legs, and were re; as some monstrous birth or 
portent of nature. They were warriors of the reddest hue, whose.only object 
of worship was a sword Raed, blade upwards, in the ground, the symbol of the 
God of War, which was bathed peri ly with the blood of human‘and other 
victims. Their daily habits corresponded with all this my Their attach- 
ment tothe horse was, as it still is of the Tartar tribes, their passion. The 
horse was their companion, defender, shelter, food, and victim. Their drink 
was mare’s milk, and had been from the days of Homer. Their food was 
horseflesh; their tents were made of horseskin. The horse’s tail was the 
trophy of victory, the standard of war, and the badge of authority. By his 
many or few tails the Pasha still calculates his rank; and they sus- 
pe from the canopy of the Sultan’s throne, as the symbol of royalty. 


The Goths retired before these more barbarous invaders, and 
found refuge for themselves in the mountain district. A rock, 
which still bears the name Man-gout Kalé (is not the true form 
Man goup-Kali?), contains in its name a record of the race to 
which it afforded a defence. To this same period Dr. Grant 
refers the caverns at Inkermann, with their cells, galleries, and 
chapels. The character of the artistic designs within them 
proves, he thinks, that they were the resort of persecuted Chris- 
tians, or of monks, during the Byzantine period. No doubt they 
were the resort of these; but the facts which indicate this throw 
no light whatever upon the question of the original Troglodytes, 
the people by whom they were first excavated. 

To Goths and Huns succeeded the Chazares, a tribe who had 
overspread the —— between the Don and the Dnieper, and 
even extended south of the former as far as Derbend on the 
Caspian. Originally called in by the inhabitants of Kherson to 
aid them against the fury of their Emperor, Justinian II., they 
succeeded to his supremacy over the republic and its domain ; 
and for nearly six centuries the name of Chazaria was, from 
them, applied to a great part of the peninsula. During this 
period the whole population of the Crimea is said to have been 
converted to Christianity ap ; but the effect was but transient. 
More than a century afterw: , however, the Church was enabled 
to boast of producing a renowned proselyte, to whom Dr. Grant 
somewhat liberally allows the title of the ‘Solomon’ and the 
‘ Apostle’ of Russia,—the Duke Vladimir. Solicited by Maho- 
metans, Jews, and Christians, to join their several communions, 
he was induced, by the report which his ambassadors, brought 
him of the splendour of the service in St. Sophia, to select the 
last. Like many other Pagan converts, however, he deferred 
receiving the rite of baptism; but it so happened that in the next 
year, while besieging Kherson, he received information from a 
monk named Aunastatius of the position of the springs which 
supplied the town with water. On this he made a vow, that if, 
by cutting them off, he succeeded in taking the place, he would 
no longer delay to be baptized. 

The fourth, or Genoese, period of the history of the Crimea was 
the time of its greatest prosperity. In the year 1070, the two 
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towns, Sudak and Kaffa, were founded by Greek adventurers ; 
and two hundred years afterwards, settlements were made by 
Venice and Genoa, the one at the mouth of the Don, the other 
on the site of the ancient Theodosia. The rise of the latter was 
most rapid. The Genoese obtained from the Tartars the mono- 
poly of salt and wheat, and, after many vicissitudes, succeeded 
not only in crushing their rivals, but in establishing, or rather 
re-establishing, after a suspension of more than a thousand years, 
a traffic with the East by way of Phasis and the Caspian Sea. 
In the middle of the fifteenth century, Kaffa was said to be equal 
in magnitude and superior in wealth to penmeree® gt and 
although its conquest by Mahomet II. in 1475 went nigh to ruin 
it, yet its position was so favourable for the traffic of those days, 
that two centuries afterwards Chardin found in the bay more 
than four hundred ships. 

After the settlement of the Turks in Constantinople, the Khans 
of the Crimea became feudal vassals of the Grand Porte, on the 
condition that the Khan should always be selected from among 
the descendants of Zinghis Khan, by whom the whole country 
had been overrun in the year 1237. Mengély Guerai, the first of 
these dependent sovereigns, is said to have introduced a large 
number of the Nogay Tartars, who wandered over the north of 
Taurida and the steppe between the Black Sea and the Caspian, 
into the Crimea to replenish the population. Be this as it may, 
the history of the peninsula, from this time to that of its conquest 
by Russia, contains nothing worthy of note, although some of 
the Khans were excellent specimens of the Oriental character. 
The life of the Tartars has always been Ohe of chronic warfare, 
and it is not necessary to suppose ambition in Russia in order to 
account for her desire to be quit of such troublesome neighbours. 
The conquest, however, when it did at last take place, was marked 
with extreme cruelty and treachery. The campaigns of Munich 
and Lacy, in 1736 and 1737, were facilitated by the previous mas- 
sacre of the Nogays of the mainland, and the policy of both the 
above-mentioned generals confessedly was to starve the popula- 
tion of the peninsula to death, by destroying all the products of 
the land. } usual, Russia gained a footing in the character of 
a protector. In 1770, a peace, which was on the point of bein 
concluded with Turkey, was broken off because the Porte oval 
not relax its claim to the feudal allegiance of the Khan of the 
Crimea. At last, in 1774, the treaty of Kutschuk Kainardji gave 
the ambitious Catherine all she wanted. Yenikale and Kin- 
burn, the one commanding the entrance to the Sea of Azoff, 
the other that to the Liman of the Bug and Dnieper—were ceded 
to her, and the Khan of the Crimea obtained his independence ; 
of which nine years afterwards he made use to place his autho- 
rity in the hands of his patroness. The Crimea was overrun 
by the Russians, and in order to ensure its complete subjec- 
tion, alarge number of Armenians, Tartars, and Greek Christians 
were removed, chiefly to the northern coast of the Sea of Azoff 
and the mouth of the Don. Several years afterwards, Pallas 
found those of them who had not perished by destitution sighing 
in vain for permission to return to the pleasant land from whence 
they had been torn by the ruthless Suwaroff. 

We cannot proce te A this notice of Dr. Grant’s little book with- 
out expressing the satisfaction we have felt at witnessing such 
an example set by a dignitary of the Church in promoting the 
cause of popular education. Undoubtedly, if the clergy are 
to preserve their influence with the people, they must no longer 
hold themselves aloof from institutions of the kind which called 
forth the Historical Sketch of the Crimea. And if the literary 
merits of this volume were far less than they are, the encourage- 
ment which the name and character of its author will afford to 
those who, in a more humble position, are endeavouring to do 
what he has done, would amply atone for all defects. 


HEINRICH HEINE, POET AND HUMORIST. 


EINRICH HEINE commenced his literary career in the 
year 1821. He then published, under the title of Youthful 
Sorrows, the first series of those lyrical poems which com- 
se the celebrated Book of Songs (Buch der Lieder), and 
‘our years later appeared the first portion of his Scenes of 
Travel (Reisebilder)—two productions which at once established 
his fame as the founder of a new school of German letters. The 
latter work, written in prose, with interludes and fragments of 
-verse which have since been incorporated into the Buch der 
Lieder, is neither a romance nor a descriptive book of travels. 
It may rather be called a picture of the times in which it was 
written. The hopes and fears which then agitated the minds of 
men, the conflict of opinions, religious, moral, and political, 
which convulsed society, are, under many disguises, and with 
much circamlocution, the themes of which it treats. One of the 
chief aims of the scornful writer was to revile that spirit of 
patriotism which, while it roused the German people to throw 
off the yoke of France, had taught them, in resisting French 
dominion, to rebel also against French ideas and to repudiate the 
principles of the Revolution. When that national enthusiasm 
in Germany passed away with the causes that had engendered it, 
a profound melancholy seemed to settle upon the nation. It 
ight in part have been produced by the reaction which naturally 
followed a period of such fierce and enduring excitement; but 
the influence of disappointed hope, leading to the relinquishment 
of long-cherished expectations, was plainly to be traced in the 
sullen lethargy of the people. The author of the Reisebilder 


denounced both the hopes which had elated and the disappoint- 
ment which now depressed his countrymen. Their follies are the 
object of his contemptuous satire; the glories of the Consulate 
and Empire kindle his wild deciamation ; and the Emperor, trans- 
figured in the imagination of a poet, becomes the hero of revolu- 
tionary France—the rude inaugurator of a new era for men. 
But there is no subject too ve, no theme too light, for the 
supple pen of the brilliant writer. At one moment, he assaults 
and takes by storm the strongholds of antiquated opinion; at 
another, he describes with infinite humour a tavern-supper ; and 
an English tourist, a schoolboy, a passing cloud, furnish him 
with food for merriment or reflection as he pursues his careless 
et Into the province of Art the young Reformer entered 
with an audacity which astounded its sober and terrified guar- 
dians. Singing his wild “ Ca Ira,” he proceeded with revolu- 
tionary zeal to overturn the idols he there found enthroned.. 
The romantic school, with its nasal twang, must depart; the 
maudlin be wey of a canting sentimentalism must be thrust 
out; senseless forms, from which the spirit had long since fled, 
now get buried without any rites of sepulture; exact propriety 
and pompous gravity are dismissed with a laugh, and odeniey 
in all its sickly shapes must be banished from the national 
literature. Great was the dismay, and great also the indigna- 
tion, produced by the feat of the adventurous writer. His 
countrymen divided at once into two hostile parties, one of which 
saw with alarm and shame the attack made upon all that it had 
been taught to consider venerable, while the other, gazing with 
rapture on the havoc that had been done, hailed its author as the 
chief of a happy revolution in the history of literature and art. 

But if opinions were divided on the merits of the Reisebilder, 
there was one general acclamation to extol the Book of Songs. 
Here was a mere youth writing lyrics with a freshness of diction 
and terseness of expression which would have done honour to the 
great Goethe himself, and with a grace of fancy which was 
peculiarly his own. Those who had been accustomed to look for 
the springs of poetry only in the artificial sentiments of rose- 
coloured romance, and to receive their inspiration in contemplat- - 
ing the characters and acts of heroes of fiction, were now taught 
that a true poet could discern spiritual beauty in the unsophis- 
ticated emotions of a rustic’s heart, and could kindle with enthu- 
siasm in singing of the deeds and destiny of his fellow-men. The 
Book of “4 was at once appropriated le the people, and it has 
ever since been rehearsed and sung by all the populations of 
Germany. It was appropriated by the people because the beauty 
of its inspirations was such as could E iowd by the most un- 
lettered, and understood by those who could give no reason for 
their admiration. Special culture, producing technical know- 
ledge, is necessary to him who would thoroughly appreciate 
works of Art, and the delight felt by the contemplator of its 
noblest productions will generally be in exact proportion to his 
apprehension of the skill someon | to execute them. An ignorant 
lover of music may be pleased with a symphony by Mendelssohn, 
but his pleasure will be meagre compared with that of the stu- 
dent who can trace intricate harmony to the subtle combinations 
of the great master. There are, however, certain efforts of art 
which, dealing with some familiar occurrence, some vulgar scene 
or trite sentiment, present them perfect in truth as recognised by 
every eye, and perfect also in poetry as not recognised before by 
any eye but that of the artist ; and toa large appreciation of these 
no knowledge is needed. The humour of” wi ie will tickle the 
soul of the unimaginative man ‘vho gravely played at “ blind- 
man’s-buff”’ in the house of his country-cousin last week ; and the 
sober moralist, who yesterday rebuked, somewhat roughly, the 
little girl whom he took for an incorrigible liar, will melt to-day 
at the pathos of Wordsworth and weep over ‘ We are Seven.’ 
The genius of Heine loves to busy itself with the actual world, 
and, combining the humour of Wilkie with the pathos of Words- 
worth, has taught the simplest of his countrymen to be tender 
over the sorrows of a broken-hearted clown, and to make merry 
with the selfishness of “a generous man.” Such poems as “ Der 
arme Peter,” “‘ Der brave Mann,” and many others in a similar 
style, have become national property, and it is to them that the 
Book of Songs owes its great popularity. 

But if, as has been above indicated, the author of the Book of 
Songs showed, both in his selection and treatment of some subjects, 
that he possessed — in common with the gentle spirit of 
Wordsworth, he overed a far closer affinity to the fierce, 
fretful soul of Byron. He had eagerly embraced, in common 
with the youth of his day, the principles of Ethics and Theology 
a ae ed by Hegel ; and in the D ilosophy of the new school 

e had thought to find a theory of the universe which could raise 
him above all vexations of the spirit, and render him, as a 
demigod, superior to “the ills that flesh is heir to.” His first 
contact with the world served to dispel the flattering delusion, and 
the bitterness of his disappointment vented itself in a passion of 
satirical invective which respected neither things human nor 
divine. The youth, who had sung with the tenderness of Words- 
worth, now scoffed with the temerity of Voltaire, ridiculed with 
the savageness of Swift, and railed with the spleen of Byron. 
When the storm of his satire had somewhat abated, his writin 
became the expression of a soul that still doubted whether it 
should blandly smile or bitterly scoff at humanity. The fiendish 
element of sarcasm in the man was counteracted by his great 
human attribute of humour, and this in its turn was tempered by 
the gentle charities of a kindly imagination which saved its 
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from genuine misanthro But from the day when 

is faith in the philosophy he loved was shaken, Heine ceased to 
be an earnest man, and the manifold inconsistencies of his life 
and writings have followed as a natural sequel upon the over- 
throw of all law in his moral being. 

In the year 1830, being an exile from his own country, he 
took an active part in the political feuds of the day at Paris. He 
was of too liberal and enthusiastic a nature to feel sympathy 
with the advocates of reaction, and he lacked the firmness of 
character arising from sincerity of conviction, which would 
have led him boldly to declare for the revolutionary cause. 
While he avowed himself a Royalist, he wrote with the license 
of an insurrectionary chief. If he sometimes appeared as the 
earnest champion of Louis Philippe and Casimir Perrier, he 
more frequently displayed himself as the incorrigible humorist, 
who ridiculed all parties and believed in the principles of none. 

To the true lover of liberty, who is ever the true hater of anarchy, 
the political career of Heine is a source at once of irritation and 
regret, and its history must touch with unaffected sorrow the 
soul of every true admirer of his rare genius. 

Tn all his latter works he appears in a threefold character—as 
the tender imaginative poet, the fresh genial humorist, the 
snarling bitter cynic; and with mingled outbursts of pathos, 
merriment, and irony he astonishes and perplexes his country- 
men. They turn to the volume named Neue Gedichte, and find 

oems which are conceived with the simplicity of thought be- 
Rtting a child, and clothed in a purity of language not unbe- 
coming the lips of a saint. They turn to Deutschland, ein Win- 
termarchen, and are assaulted Ly the boisterous humour of a 
schoolboy, and by the coarse sarcasm of a sceptic who jeers not 
at the things of this world alone. In Romanzero, his latest 
volume of poems, they find specimens of all his styles, and illus- 
trations of all his inconsistencies. It is pemetarthen o of ballads 
and songs, which, in delicacy of conception and execution, rival 
the happiest efforts of his youth ; of poems which prove that the 
flight eP time has neither refined the coarseness nor extracted 
the sting of his satire; and of some passages in prose which 
could have been written only by the fantastic author of the 
Reisebilder and the Salon. 

Those who admire with the largest and heartiest appreciation 
Heine’s incomparable humour (a humour which has never been 
affected by the acutest torments of bodily disease, and which 
the yar omy of death itself is unable to subdue), cannot deny 
that he has frequently and grossly abused the faculty by per- 
verting it to low and libellous p ses. Indeed, the wanton 
insults which he has heaped upon his countrymen, the unjus- 
tifiable personalities in which he has indulged, and the effrontery 
with which he has approached subjects the most sacred in the 
eyes of the vast majority of his fellow-beings, do give evidence 
of a certain moral turpitude in the man—out of which, however, 
as from a fetid soil, have grown those pure and perfect lilies of 
song with which he has adorned the literature of his native land. 
It is impossible not to condemn much that he has written ; it is 
scarcely —— sufficiently to praise a great deal more; and 
while children and the purest of women love him for the simple 
beauty of his songs, many a man little given to the affectation of 
— abominates him for the scurrilous ribaldry of his satires. 

f his countrymen perplex themselves in endeavouring to spell 
the enigma of his character, it is perhaps because they make 
the attempt upon very false principles. Surely it is a vain 
labour to seek for consistency in the thoughts, and consecutive- 
ness in the acts, of the greatest humorist of the age; and the 
metaphysician, who is only intent on discovering the Grund-idée, 
or leading principle of a man’s life, can scarcely hope to gauge 
the character of Heinrich Heine. 

The dying poet lies paralysed, blind, and bedridden in an 
obscure lodging of the Rue d’Amsterdam at Paris. Speaking of 
his great bd 8 suffering and distress, he pathetically says: 
“ But do I indeed still exist! My body is gone so greatly to ruin, 
that there remains scarcely anythin but the voice, ro | my bed 
reminds me of the sounding grave of Conjuror Merlin, which is 
situated in the wood of Brozeliand, in Brittany, under lofty oaks, 
whose 9 taper, like emerald flames, towards heaven. Oh! 
brother Merlin, I envy thee those trees, with their fresh breezes, 
for never a green leaf rustles about this mattress-grave of mine 
in Paris, where trom morning to night I hear nothing but the 
rattle of wheels, the clatter of hammers, street-brawls, and the 
jingling of pianofortes.” But amid the turmoil of the mighty 
city, sleep, the “ balm of hurt minds” sometimes visits the dying 
poet, and then he dreams of happier days :— 


I dreamt that I was young once more, and gaysome ; 

saw cottage igh hill stand; 
raced along the well-known pathway, playsome, 

Swift-racing with Ottilia, hand in hand.” F 

How bravely is the little body fashioned ! 

Her deep blue eye, how fairy-like it shines! 

She stands upon her small foot firmly stationed, 

A form wherein with strength all grace combines. 

Her cordial voice it sounds so frank and rracious, 

all her soul, without eclipse; 

And says is thoughtful and sagacious ; 

And like a pair of rosebuds are her lips. 


It is not love w my senses stealing— 
My reason, 4 is at command ; 


Yet wondrously her Being thrills my Being ; 


I stoop and kiss her 


I think that at the last I culled a flower, 

And gave it her, and then loud and free: 
*Yea! be my wife, Ottilia, from this hour, 
That I, like thee, may pure and happy be.’ 


What she replied I never may remember, 

For suddenly I woke; and I lay here, 

Once more the sick-man, who in this sick-chamber 
Disconsolate has lain full many a year. 


THE WAR PASSAGES IN “ MAUD.” 


UR readers will allow us to say a few words on these pass 
regarded merely in a moral and poetical point of view, 
without the slightest reference to the present question of peace 
or war. 

To the hero of Maud himself, indeed, the justice of the war is 
only a parenthesis between more real motives— 

And as months ran on, and rumour of battle > 

It is time, it is time, O passionate heart, said I, 

es I cleaved to a cause that I felt to be pure and true,) 
t is time, O passionate heart and morbid eye, 

That old hysterical mock-disease should die. 

The relief of the passionate heart and morbid eye is his first 
object. What he wants is not a just and necessary war, but war in 
itself—war, as a cure, first, for the Mammonism of a nation which 
has still enough of the spiritual left in it to produce and honour a 

eat poet, and secondly, for the hysterical mock-disease of a 

eart-broken and, one must add, guilty man. 

To the glorification of war as a remedy for the canker of peace, 
the common sense of the nation, even of the most warlike part 
of it, has answered, that war, though to be faced, and even to be 
accepted with enthusiasm, for other ends, is not to be incurred 
for this. The violent passions scarcely suspend, much less do 
they cure, the mean ones. Strahan, Paul, an Co. did not change 
their ways when we sat down before Sebastopol. Swindling, 
burglary, adulteration of food, wife-beating, are as rife as ever. 
To the common list of rogueries you have to add those of com- 
missaries and contractors. The poor are more ground than ever 
when taxes drain the charities, and bread is high. As for stock- 
jobbing, which drove the father of the hero to suicide, and the 

ero himself to misanthropy, war is the element in which it 
revels. The heart of the bulls does not “beat with the same 
desire ” as that of the bears, nor does the heart of the be omyny oa 
beat with the same desire as that of the Government, unless it be 
desire of the same places. 

People have felt also that the moral blister of war is rather 
partially applied. We do not, like the nations of antiquity to 
whom a sung, literally go to war. We send our hired 
soldiers to attack a nation which may not be in need of the same 
regimen as ourselves. To most of us, the self-sacrifice involved 
in war with an enemy who cannot get at us consists in paying 
rather more taxes. Mr. Tennyson paints himself, in the Lines to 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice, sitting with his friend in a charming 
cottage in the Isle of Wight, and chatting of the war over his 
wine, while the men-of-war sailing outwards lend another charm 
to the beautiful sea view. This hlister is not very severe, and 
therefore it cannot be very efficacious. 4 

That which, however, has rather escaped notice is the consi- 
lience between the two passages—that in which war is called in 
to cure the vices of a nation, and that in which it is called in 
to cure a broken heart—and the connexion of both with the 
general philosophy of Mr. Tennyson’s poems. In both cases, an 
external sensation—and that a sensation to be obtained at a 
terrible cost to others—is sought where an internal effort is 
the obvious and the true cure. Let the nation commence 
the work of self-reform; let it choose better rulers, make 
better laws, transport swindlers, institute a strict medical 

lice. Let the hero who has compromised a woman’s character 

y his selfishness, and killed her brother, try a more natural 
mode of regaining peace of mind than that of shedding more 
blood and inflicting more misery on the world. This is the 
better course—it is also the more ical. To wage “war with 
a thousand battles and shaking a hundred thrones,” in order to 
— a hypochondriac and get rid of the chicory in coffee, is a 
thos. 

To rely on external sensations instead of internal efforts for 
a moral cure, is natural to that character which, whether drama- 
tically or otherwise, is presented to us throughout Mr. Tennyson’s 
poems—sometimes directly as in Maud and Locksley Hall, every- 
where as the medium through which the world is viewed. It is 
the character of a man of high intellect and exquisite sensibility, 
keenly alive to all impressions, but wanting in the power of 
action and active sympathies, dependent on the world without 
him for happiness, and cynical because it is not afforded. Not 
once throughout the poems is active life painted with real zest. Not 
once are we called to witness the happiness or the moral cures 
which result from self-exertion. Everywhere we feel the force 
of circumstances, nowhere the energy of free will. The meditated 
suicide in the Zwo Voices is arrested, not by an effort of reason 
or an act of faith, but by the sound of the church bells, and the 
sight of happy people going to church. Women seem to have 
no function but that of casting out the demon of hypochondria 
from the breast of the solitary, and relieving him of the melan- 
choly which flows to him from all around him—from his home 
and history, from nature, from philosophy, from science. They 
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are the “counter-charms of space and hollow sky,” without 
active life or interests of their own; we can scarcely think of 
them as wives, much less as daughters or as mothers. Marriage 
itseif, though painted as the gate of virtue and happiness, seems 
to lead, not from melancholy listlessness into activity, but only 
from an unha dream into a happy one. e see the 
visionary and his wife in the Miller's Daughter, leading the 
life of lotus eaters. Even children would borethem. They have 
had one, which has died, and become a pensive reminiscence, 
adding the lu of melancholy to their happy thoughts, as 
they sit at evening looking into each other's eyes, or er 
out to see the sunset. 

You may trace the hues of this character tinging everything 
in the poems. Even the Homeric Ulysses, the man of purpose 
and action, seeking with most definite aim to regain his own 
home and that of his companions, becomes a “hungry heart,” 
roaming aimlessly to “lands beyond the sunset,” in the vain 
hope of being “ washed down by the gulf to the Happy Isles,” 
merely to relieve his ennui, and ging his companions with him. 
We say he roams aimlessly—we should rather say, he intends 
to roam, but stands for ever a listless and melancholy figure on 
- the shore. Evenin In Memoriam, the deepest and most beautiful, 
in our opinion, of all Mr. Tennyson’s works, we have the image 
of a mind a to a noble but vain regret, without a 
thought of offering, by good action, the highest tribute to the 
beloved and lamented shade. - 

It is natural to such a character to be averse to the mental 
efforts which lead to conviction, as well as to the moral efforts 
which lead to action. He may be keenly alive to the picturesque in 
philosophy and theology as well as in nature. He may paint ex- 
quisitely all the phases of historical character as well as all the 

cts of nature. He may draw knights-errant and saints as well 
as modern philosophers, though he will turn them all into still life, 
as he turns the flash of the cannon into “the blood-red blossom of 
war witha heart of fire.” But his own philosophy is to leave that 
which is amiss in the world to unriddle itself by-and-by. Death, 
not reason, for him, keeps the keys of all the creeds. In politics he 
does not care whether it is aristocrat, democrat, or autocrat, so 
long as there is a strong man to save him from the necessity of 
performing the active duties of a citizen. 

Such a character has in it some pure and noble elements. It 
is one for which, where all is imperfect, the world will often 
have reason to be grateful. It is one in which, when presented 
by Mr. Tennyson with all the luxury of melancholy and 
cynicism, every man of sensibility must feel a deep and even 

inful interest. We will not stop to ask whether the ms 
in which all the morbid tendencies and cravings of such men 
find their full indulgence do more to heal or increase the malady. 
But thus much must be clear to every man who has sense as 
well as sensibility, that this is not the right medium through 
which to view the world for serious ing png it is not to 
satisfy the cravings of such a character that we can rightly bring 
war upon mankind. The only right judge in such questions is 
a mind which decides by the rule of active duty and practical 

religion. 

We do not for a moment charge the author of Maud with 
inhumanity, though he speaks somewhat lightly of “the heart of 
the citizen hissing on his hearthstone ;” and there are other 
passages in the poem which show that he is endowed not only 
with the “ love of love,” but also with the “hate of hate” and the 
“scorn of scorn.” He has too much sense and solidity of intellect 
not to know that the manhood of a poet, if it is a little compro- 
mised by the softness of his calling, must be redeemed, not b 

talking lightly of blood, but by true tenderness, self-control, 
obedience to the moral law, and fidelity to the end of his mission, 
such as lent heroism to the soft and, in some respects, weak nature 
of Wordsworth. A painful impression has been created in the 
minds of some readers by that which appears to be bloodthirati- 
ness, because it is unconnected with any general activity of 
litical or social aspirations. In Milton, Byron, Shelley, 
Wordsworth, a passionate cry for a just war would have seemed 
like the foam on the wave—in Mr. Tennyson it seems a little 
like the foam without the wave. 


In rejecting the author of Maud as a practical adviser, let us 
render full, though superfluous, homage to his poetical powers. 
Only on the theory that a moral purpose is indispensable to 

try, can it be denied that he is one of the P arweey of poets. 
is works are perhaps the most exquisite intellectual luxury the 
world ever enjoyed. Tis cynicism completes their exquisiteness ; 
for the supreme luxury of an age like ours is a cynic. Only let us 
protest against any attempt to bring all poetry under the Ten- 
nysonian yoke. To say that we will accept no verses which are 
not as exquisitely elaborated as his, would be to shut the door 
inst a great deal of enjoyment. There was a poet dear to 
the heart of antiquity, who sang 


Let such poets sing still, though they may not even have the 
leisure, to say nothing of the power, to contrive the exquisite 
harmonies, and distil the luscious language, which charm and 
almost overpower the sense in reading Maud, but which still 


MEMOIRS OF JAMES GORDON BENNETT AND HIS TIMES.* 


is the of a scoundrel, written not in the 
simple phrase o Newgate Calendar, nor with the 
humorous irony of Jonathan Wild, but in very much the sort of 
language whicb as towards Louis the Fourteenth by 
his literary courtiers. There are some persons who believe that 
the arts of flattery, as once practised, have died out of our 
modern society. e deny it; and we appeal to this book. 
Some one recently charged M. Eugene Sue with unfaithfulness 
to his democratic pom se because he had depicted one of his 
heroes bending with profound awe in the king’s dressing-room at 
Versailles ; and the novelist has replied with an elaborate essay, 
tending to show that the modern orator in the tribune, and the 
modern journalist at his desk, are exact reproductions of his 
kneeling hero. We agree partially with M. Sue, but we venture 
to suggest a closer counterpart in the correspondent anxious for 
a corner in a powerful newspaper. It may seem, at first sight, 
that there is nothing degrading in the stupendous eulogies which 
he addresses to a being so impersonal as an editor; and so we 
should have thought, if we had not seen a book proving the 
extraordinary ease with which the impersonal New Y ork Herald 
is identified with the personality of its proprietor and conductor, 
James Gordon Bennett. These five Sevdeed pages of frantic 
flattery, addressed to a mere unvarnished rogue who is not even 
dead, will be found on examination to consist nearly exclusively 
of the laudatory expressions ordinarily applied by correspondents 
to newspapers, an occasionally by newspapers to themselves. 
Mr. Bennett and the journal which he na are alike without 
representatives on this side of the Atlantic; but the very out- 
~~ of the case makes it surely all the more instructive. 
r. Bennett’s story is not unfaithfully told in this volume, 
but the style and spirit of the book make it about as difficult to 
get at the real incidents of his life as to collect the real cha- 
racter of Madame de Montespan’s lover from the Sizele de Louis 
Quatorze. Let us endeavour to state the result of an attentive 
perusal. James Gordon Bennett is a Scotch adventurer, settled 
in New York. He was born of humble parents in Banffshire, 
and was educated a Roman Catholic ; but in early youth he ran 
away from his home and his ee and escaped to the United 
States. After several years of hard battling with want, he 
attached himself to the ultra-democratic section of the American 
Press, and obtained employment in the humblest capacities of 
journalism. During the period of his life which followed, he 
was much associated with a Mr. M. M. Noah, and many pages 
of the volume before us are devoted to an episodical sketch of 
that gentleman’s character, the biographer appearing to think 
that a tribute of the most honourable mention is due to the 
master under whom Bennett learned the art of newspaper writing. 
Mr. Noah was the editor of a New York Radical journal, and he 
had, we are told, “a method of publicly calling on certain indivi- 
duals to Pay their debts,”—as thus, we suppose: ‘Old Slocum, 
of 21, Wall-street, why don’t you pay those over-due English 
bills?” We can srailiy belleve the biographer, that “this remark- 
able line of policy,” pursued in a commercial city, “ brought on 
several et og a series of calamities;” but the sufferers seem to 
have been satisfactorily avenged on Mr. Noah, who ultimately 
went mad, assumed the “ insignia of one of the monarchs of the 
Hebrews,” and ruined his newspaper by proclaiming a rendezvous 
of the Israelitish race at ‘Grand Island, near Buffalo.” The 
intimation that he studied under Mr. Noah prepares us for the 
rand step of Bennett's life. After betraying his associates 
pp- 105, 106), and quarrelling with his party ©. 161) on the 
ground of their refusal to supply him with 2500 dollars—trans- 
actions which are here related with the most engaging ae 
—he founded the New York Herald, a newspaper which has 
probably caused more private discomfort, and done more to 
corrupt public taste and morality, than any publication which 
has seen the light within the century. It was originally the 
obscurest of papers, sold for a cent, and printed by stealth with 
other people’s type (p. 186), but it opened a to notoriety 
by the obscenities, profanities, and personalities which soon 
began to overflow its columns. The English Age and Satirist, a 
dim sense of whose naughty presence in this metropolis must 
have haunted the childhood of the generation now grown up, 
were but faint types of the original New York Herald; and 
American newspaper would no doubt have had as short and 
subterranean a career as its filthy English compeers, if the 
sy an sense of Bennett (a quality as little to be denied him as 
is impudent profli ) had not taught him to invest his print 
with other attractions beyond mere uncleanness. He the 
wit to pay the most —- attention to his general and 
commercial intelligence. e excellence of his news, particular! 
in regard to the money-market, became not unjustly celebrated, 
and supplied the mercantile public with a decent pretext for 
openly taking in a journal which otherwise could only have been 
purchased and in secret. The New York Herald, though 
aoe excluded from the home, became the favourite news- 
paper of the counting-house and the bar-room, where it was 
eagerly perused by the not inconsiderable class which, besides 
wishing to have accurate intelligence of the price of stocks, is 
not unwilling to have information concerning its neighbours, and 
its neighbours’ wives. . 


* Memoi Je Gordon Bennett and his Times. New York: Stringer 
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A certain amount of success having been thus achieved, Ben- 
nett was too acute not to perceive the impossibility of passing 
the point which he had gained, so long as his journal retained its 
fouler characteristics. About 1840, therefore, the New York 
Herald began to show comparative respect for decency, religion, 
and private character. The biographer accounts for the change 
in his own way. “ Mr. Bennett,” he says (p. 265), “‘ was about to 
exchange his isolated life for the delights of wedlock, and it was 
his regard for the happiness of others that caused him to modify 
that style of expression which naturally enough offended culti- 
vated minds.” If this be true, it is much to be wished that 
Mr. Bennett had remained all his days a bachelor; for the mis- 
chief he has done since the reform of his style is, in our 
judgment, infinitely greater than any evil which could have 
resulted from outrages in the more contracted sphere to which 
his earlier peculiarities confined him. In an elaborate encomium 
on himself, which was written quite recently, and which his bio- 
grapher quotes, he declares that “the dominant character of 
American journals is Bennettism;” nor is the praise quite unde- 
served; for this man has done sensible and perhaps irretrievable 
harm to the entire American Press. The expedient by which 
he acquired his influence for evil is not absolutely peculiar to 
himself; but, considering his known antecedents, its efficacy was 
never displayed to such amazing advantage. It consisted simply 
in “rising above party.” Relinquishing obscenity, Mr. Bennett 
began to refrain systematically from consistency also. The old 
American parties, he argued, were rotten, and, though the New 
York Herald was constantly working with one or other of them, 
and exaggerating its worst extravagances, the association never 
excluded the chance of its changing its side at a moment’s 
notice, as soon as its conductors discovered that popular feeling 
had shifted. Bennett’s opponents cried out that this course was 
immoral. Bennett re Tied! that morality was in the wrong, and 
he in the right. “ Political morals,” he wrote (p. 468), ‘are the 
bane of the country; ... they are the grave of honour and the 
charnel-house of integrity.” His contemporaries reproached him 
with his impudent tergiversations; he answered, that public 
opinion had changed, and that his journal was but the mirror of 
public opinion ; and then, to the tolerably obvious rejoinder that 
the instructor was not justified in deliberately reflecting the 
imbecilities of the instructed, his biographer replies for him in 
the following significant sentences: “ A journal, to be great as a 
newspaper, must be with the people, and must work in the 
sphere of their instincts. It can gain nothing by advancing too 
rapidly. The moment that it holds its head above the masses, 
except as the mouthpiece of their best intelligence and wisdom 
—which is no more than what they are willing to have exist in 
society—it will become the organ of a clique of very good 
men, but their sanity will be questioned, and their engine 
wil? never secure an election, or any measure of great popular 
utility.” The New York Herald, to do it justice, has influ- 
enced many an election; though still spoken of with a half- 
scorn, it has become a great power in the United States; it 
has added intensity to that tyranny of majorities which presses 
so harshly on American society; it has perceptibly lowered 
the tone of the American press, by tempting part of it to imi- 
tate its cynicism, anqd by repelling another part to an wnwhole- 
some affectation of earnestness; and it has grown into the most 
splendid literary property in the United States, second, indeed, to 
none in the onl except the London Times. This account of 
James Gordon Bennett’s career is confirmed throughout by his 
biography, though the reader would have some difficulty in 
tracing it through a world of fine writing, reminding one in 
turn of Dr. Johnson, Mr. Carlyle, and the penny-a-liners. The 
only incident for which we were not prepared is conveyed in 
the statement that Mr. Bennett blushed once, at Glasgow 
(p. 33). But that wasinearly youth. And, concerning this period 
of youth, Mr. Bennett himself rather puzzles us by exclaiming 
(p. 34), ‘‘ Educated in the best and highest principles of morality, 
of virtue, of literature, of philosophy, my past life looks like 
aromance. Before I was twenty, Thad wept the tears of joy 
over every consecrated spot in my own native land.” Now, 
“before he was twenty,” he ran away from the seats of philo- 
sophy and virtue to America; so that the biographer’s view of 
his yoy | years is probably the more correct, when, after remind- 
ing us that Byron’s childhood was passed in Aberdeen, he ob- 
serves that “ the history of Byron must have had no little influ- 
ence on young Bennett’s mind, for he seems to have been not 
a little self-willed and froward.” A passage, however, at p. 29 
of this volume, agrees with Mr. Bennett in attributing the sub- 
sequent peculiarities of his character to the scenery of North 
Aberdeenshire :— 

Tt is easy to i ine that any youth, fired by the traditions and histories of 
men, and contemplative in his P son ition, would drink in the inspiration in- 
separable from such a home; andl eastinn he stood in the great temple of 
nature, in the broad glare of the day’s light, that gilds every object with golden 
fire, or at night in contemplation, bonealls heaven’s vault, beheld the stalactites 

stars flash through the vast cave of night their variegated fires, reflected 

m the perpetual, distant torch of day, the associations with a locality so 
enriched, must have been valuable to an enthusiastic spirit. 

_ These sentences are from the pen of the biographer, and we 
sincerely regret that the necessity for devoting the remainder 
of our space to a few specimens of Bennett's own style prevents 
our illustrating further the eloquence of his encomiast. If any 
of our readers should possess himself of this strange book, we 
commend him to p. 47, where Bennett’s departure from Wash- 


ington on small provocation is introduced with the reflection 
that “ the very static power of Nature herself can be overcome by 
the action of a single atom of dust thrown by the hand of man 
at her feet” ;—to p. 239, where Bennett weeps over a daisy ;— 
to p. 240, where = moralizes over childish innocence in Jan- 
guage of mature pruriency ;—to the apology for his impurities 
at p. 271 ;—and to the description of his personal appearance at 
pp. 87 and 356. We are told that Bennett is, “as it is vulgarly 
called, squint-eyed.” This peculiarity is admirably brought out 
in the lithograph at the beginning of the volume. A counte- 
nance more eloquent of evil we do not remember to have seen. 

Mr. Bennett, it seems, has essayed his hand at fiction and 
poetry, as well as severer composition. We have (p. 152) a 
sample of his manner as a romance-writer, in a tale published 
before his connexion with the Mew York Herald; but, be- 
sides that it is horribly indecent, it is too long for transfer to 
our columns. The following is a specimen of his poetical vein. 
His subject is the Boston State-House :— 

the fires 

Of sweet domestic bliss are burning bright— 

The despot dares not touch them, The lofty hall, 
Where freedom oft with <r meets, 

To measure justice out, high over all 
Is seen; and here and there the busy s 
Peopled with ie. arrest the passer-by— 
These are thy blessings, blue-eyed Liberty ! 

Mr. Bennett, as a great —— critic, is illustrated by many 
extracts from the articles of the New York Herald. Hear him 
in his more earnest strain :— 

T had not reached the age of eighteen, before the light of nature—the in- 
telligence of the age—the progress of truth and know had broken to 
pieces all the ridiculous superstitions of the church of Rome, without affecting 
a single moral principle which I had received in the course of my early in- 
struction. With the sacred document in my hand, and all history sp) out 
before me, I would not submit to bigotry, either Catholic or Protestant, even 
at that early age. I went to the sources of true religion, and drank of the 

ure stream, uncontaminated by priest or a or minister; and as 
ong as we have these sacred volumes in full ci tion here below, defiance 
may alike be set to the bigots of Catholicity or of Protestantism. We care for 
neither. We are independent of all. Like Luther—like Paul, we go on our 
own hook. 

The following, in a lighter style, exhibits, says the biographer, 
“ that peculiar species of wit which, while it delights, contains 
within itself an idea like a sermon and a hint like an essay.” We 
therefore give it entire :— 

The impotency of the attacks which have been made upon General Jack- 
son during the last three years by the Adams om. reminds us of an anecdote 
—‘* Mother,” bawled out a great two-fisted girl one day, “my toe itches!” 
“ Well, scratch it, then.” ‘I have; but it wont stay scratched!” 

“ Mr. Clay, Mr. Clay,” cries out two-fisted Uncle Toby, “Jackson’s a-coming 
—Jackson’s a-coming!” “ Well, then,” says Clay, “ anti-tariff him in the 
Journal.” “TI have; but he wont stay anti-tariffed.” “ Mr. Clay, Mr. ‘lay, 
bawls out Alderman Binns, “ the old farmer’s a-coming, a-coming.” “Wei 
then,” says Harry, ‘‘ coffin-hand-bill him.” “I have,” says Binns; “ but he wont 
stay coffin-hand-billed.” “Mr. Adams, Mr. Adams,” says John H. Pleasants, 
“the hero’s coming, actually coming.” “Well, then,” says Mr. Adams, “ Burr 
him, and traitor him.” “I have; but he wont stay b ortraitored.” “Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Clay,” says Charles Hammond, “ Jackson is coming.” “ Well,” says 
Clay, “prove him an adulterer and a negro-trader.” “TI have,” says Charles, 
“but he wont stay an adulterer or a negro-trader.” “Mr. Clay, Mr. Clay,” 
bawls out the full Adams slandering chorus, “we have called Jackson a 
murderer, an adulterer, a traitor, an ignoramus, a fool, a crook-back, a pre- 
tender, and so forth; but he wont stay any of these names.” “ He wont,” says 
Mr. Clay, “why, then, I shan’t stay at Washington, that’s all!” 

The violence of this article is excused, pleads the biographer, by 
the indecent ferocity of some attacks on the memory of General 
Jackson’s wife. Mrs. Jackson died during her husband’s incum- 
bency of the presidential office, and on this an opposition writer 
remarked, “ Felix, non tam claritate vite, quam ortunitate 
mortis !’’—‘* Words,” exclaims the authorof this book, “sufficiently 
disgusting, even in Latin.”” We presume that wherever he sees 
Latin, he smells filth. 

But the most characteristic effusions of Mr. Bennett’s pen 
were elicited by certain events which have a disagreeable pro- 
minence in his life. The truth is, that James Gordon Bennett 
has been more kicked than any man in America north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. The course taken on these occasions by the 
New York Herald could only have been imagined by its con- 
ductor. He did not prosecute his assailants, for no jury would 
have given him a verdict.. He did not complain, for that would 
have allowed his adversaries a triumph. He did not observe a 
disdainful silence, for any assumption of dignity on his part would 
have been taken by the public as supremely ridiculous. His way 
was to insert in his newspajcr a full and particular account of 
the assault, with jocular reniarks on the damage he had suffered; 
and really the grotesque want of self-respect in these articles 
does approximate to something like humour. We ought to state 
that his most frequent assailant was Colonel Watson Webb, the 
proprietor of a well-known New York journal called the Courier 
and Enquirer. Bennett had been acquainted with this gentle- 
man in former days, and having gained a knowledge of his 
personal —— and habits, was enabled to annoy him 
with libels of unusual poignancy. Colonel Webb, however, 
seems to be the reverse of long-suffering, and out of five 
beatings selected for description in these pages, no less than 
three were inflicted by the military editor of the Courier and 
Enquirer. 

The earliest assault was occasioned by a gentle insinuation in 
the Herald that Colonel Webb had been swindling on the Stock 
Exchange. Next day, Bennett wrote :— 

I have to apologize to my kind readers for the want of my usual life to- 
day. Webb, of the Courier, met me yesterday in Wall-street, and by going 
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up behind me, cuta slash in my head about one and a half inch in length, and 
through the integuments of the skull. The fellow, no doubt, wanted to let 
out the never-failing supply of good humour and wit, which has created such 
a reputation for the Herald, and appropriate the contents to supply the 
emptiness of his own thick skull. He did not succeed, however, in rifling me 
of my ideas,ashe * * * * He has not injured the skull. My ideas, in 
a few days, will flow as freshly as ever, and he will find it so to his cost. 


A few months afterwards, Bennett was again beaten, and again 
published his commentary :— 

As I was leisurely pursuing my business yesterday in Wall-street, collecting 
the information which is daily » Senate eer in the Herald, James Watson 
Webb came up to me, on the northern side of the street, said something which 
I could not hear distinctly, then pushed me down the stone steps, leading to 
one of the brokers’ offices, and commenced fighting with a species of brutal 
and demoniac desperation characteristic of a fury. 

M is a scratch, about three-quarters of an inch in length, on the 
third finger of the left hand, which I received from the iron railing I was 
forced against, and three buttons torn from my vest, which any tailor will re- 
instate for a sixpence. His loss is a rent from top to bottom of a very beau- 
tiful black coat, which cost the ruffian 40 dollars, and a blow in the face 
which may have knocked down his throat some of his infernal teeth, for any- 
thing I know. Balance in my favour, 39 dollars 94. 

As to intimidating me, or changing my course, the thing cannot be done. 

_ Neither Webb, nor any other men, shall, or can, intimidate me. I tell the 
honest truth in my paper, and leave the consequences to God. Could I leave 
them in better hands? I may be attacked, I may be assailed, I may be killed, 
I may be murdered, but I never will succumb. I never will abandon the 
cause of truth, morals, and virtue, 


At a subsequent period, the bellicose Colonel got an affair of 
a different kind on his hands, and was imprisoned somewhere 
in Delaware for fighting a duel. On hearing this, Bennett 
ordered a_ box of cigars to be sent to him, but the Colonel 
naturally declined to receive them. Bennett accordingly wrote 
in his newspaper :— 

We are surprised that Webb has insulted a box of one hundred of the very 
best cigars, by threatening to kick them into the street instead of smokin 
them. If he will apologize like a reinstated gentleman for that conduct, am 
smoke one of those cigars, as the Indian does the calumet, as an emblem of 

ace, we will go to Delaware and settle his business quictly, or throw a wet 
Pianket over the length and breadth of that state that will bury it in a thick 
fog till the day of judgment come—on the 23rd of April, 1843, according to 
Prophet Miller. 

We conclude our extracts from the Life of James Gordon 
Bennett with the biographer’s criticism on the effusion just 
quoted :— 

This certainly may be regarded as one of the prettiest specimens of wit 
and good humour known to the American press. The allusion to the ‘ calumet’ 
—its association with the Indian’s blanket, and the diminutive state of Dela- 
ware, and possibly with the Indians of that region, not then quite extinct, 
gracefully enough displayed the natural merriment of Mr. Bennett’s dis- 
position. 


A LOST LOVE* 


Most people are glad to be told that another good novel has 
come into the world. And few are ever sorry to hear in addi- 
tion that the book is short. We can promise our readers that in the 
brief volume now before us, entitled A Lost Love, they will find 
a striking and original story, a work of genius and sensibility. 
The characteristic of the book is, that its scenes are drawn, not 
from the rose-coloured land of fiction, where all wounds are ul- 
timately healed, and all desires, sooner or later, fulfilled; but 
from that tragic world in which destiny remains stern to the 
end, and which is only real life felt more deeply. A story is 
tragic, as distinguished from being merely painful, in proportion 
as it conveys a feeling that the sad and afflicting events grow, by 
a sort of necessity, out of the character and circumstances of the 
different persons ; that no one is entirely and arbitrarily injured, 
but that there is some justice on both sides; and that even 
where there is wrong and suffering, it could not have been 
otherwise. This feeling pervades the present tale, and the writer 
exhibits throughout a sense of sad irony, dealing truly and 
powerfully with the mockery of human life, and playing off the 
contrast Lanes the pettiness of the actual moment and the 
infinity of our imaginations—between the strength of desire and 
the impossibility of fulfilment. A story of this kind naturally 
affords a contribution to what must be called, for want of a better 
name, the Casuistry of Love. Once upon a time this science was 
much in vogue ; and the Courts of Love which were convened in 
Provence from the twelfth to the fourteenth century, decided, by 
precedents and established principles, upon many an entangle- 
ment which, recurring now-a-days, would be left to the honour, 
the conscience, or the impulse of the individual. How far these 
decisions were a reality must be discussed by the antiquarian. 
But as long as youth retains its strength, and society its barriers 
—while passion continues to impel, and reason to warn—the 
ounieiied difficulties of love will be always re-appearing. In the 
book before us, the problem is twofold. First, ought Georgina 
Sandon to have released James Erskine from his engage- 
ment on discovering that he was in love, and long had been, 
with Constance Everett, a more brilliant, though more super- 
ficial, woman than herself? Secondly, ought James Erskine 
to have accepted the sacrifice? On this issue perhaps much 
might be argued either way, but it would be arguing in 
the face of a foregone conclusion; for with respect to the 
characters of the tale, we feel, as surely as if we had known them 
alive, that they acted in the most natural way to themselves, and 
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under a sort of fatality of circumstances. This crisis is the 
centre-point of the book, and the art of the writer consists in 
the skilful way in which the train of events works to produce 
the entanglement. The “lost love” is Georgina’s love for James 
Erskine, which we need not ask why she bestowed upon him so 
completely. His engagement with her was the result of a reac- 
tionary mood, in which he fancied himself slighted and rejected 
by Constance Everett. This reaction, disappointment, and false 
fancy, were partly caused and partly strengthened by the mis- 
carriage of a letter. The finding of this jetter just after the 
moment in which he has pledged his troth to Georgina, and her 
discovery of his relation to the young widow, Mrs. Everett, are 
the cause of the sacrifice to which we have above alluded. That 
the character of the heroine is noble and her history touching, 
need not further be specified. Nor would it be of much use to 
proceed with the dry analysis of a story, which, like life, is made 
of successive little things that seem trifling and unimportant 
if viewed externally, but become full of meaning if you sympa- 
thize with the actors. It may suffice to give our ma a 
single specimen of the book, and we will choose an affecting 
description of the heroine after the crisis was overpast :— 

So the time on, and Georgy’s life be in to be a tition 
her former sat at the window and the 
until the image of both seemed stereotyped upon her brain, and she hated both. 
It was no doubt well for her that she oma not indulge her solitary propensities, 
aud did not live alone, unconstrained by any of those ie 4 necessities of 
getting ready for dinner, answering questions, and the like. The time seemed 
very long, and she often thought with dismay, “that all through life she 
should be obliged every day to answer ow al She regarded the faculty 
of speech in no other light than as entailing the necessity of constantly 
answering. 

Turning now from the story to the author, it requires no great 
penetration to see that Ashford Owen is a nom de guerre, and 
that the writer is in reality a woman. All producers of fiction, 
except perhaps the few great masters of the art, naturally iden- 
tify themselves with some one of their characters. It is obvious 
in the book before us, that the character of Georgina is written, 
so to speak, from the inside. Constance is made vivid and life- 
like, and is described, it must be said, with some little spiteful- 
ness. James Erskine is a shadowy being, of whom it is impos- 
sible to form a very distinct conception—the writer has never 
analysed him in the way that Georgina and Constance are ana- 
» ay 9 He looms, as it were, through a nebulous halo, before 
the heart and imagination of the author, and while we see that 
he seemed great and loveable to the women of the tale, we do 
not know what sort of appearance he would have presented to 
men like ourselves. ‘These little evidences—but far more the 
deep sense of reality which attaches to the bitter progress of the 
story—suggest the inference that the writer is in some sort of 
way Georgina Sandon, and that a true experience has given 
the basis on which fancy has built this tale. We say that, in 
some sort of way, the writer is herself the heroine, but beyond 
this we cannot go. The most impertinent curiosity cannot pene- 
trate, in cases like these, beyond the general sense of reality. 
You cannot say of this or that fact that it was literally true. 
Nothing is more fallacious than the attempt to turn into literal 
biography the fictions of writers. A great passion does not 
exactly reproduce itself in a work of art. It gives a stimulus to 
analogical imagination, it imparts a power of creating analogous 
situations, and writers feel a secret pleasure in a subtle sense of 
contrast—in describing what is not real, and yet like the reality 
—in playing themselves against what is not themselves. An 
instance of the discrepancy between the authoress and her heroine 
is afforded by the fact that, while the heroine is represented as 
unlettered, and of deficient education, and as striving after book- 
knowledge for James Erskine’s sake, the authoress is evident] 
a person of considerable cultivation ; and her acquaintance wit: 
foreign literature, and especially with the good sayings of French 
moralists, is a great source of ornament to her pages. ‘This 
same fact would lead to the inference that the description of 
Grainthorpe, the dull home of the heroine, with its cheerless and 
bookless parlour (in itself an admirable piece of painting), is due, 
not to reality, but to the analogical imagination. 

The one-volume novel has its duties as well as its privileges. 
While it is allowed to be short, it ought to be very perfect. A 
single passage of a life may suffice to fill it; the story may be 
simple instead of complex. But, on the other hand, we ex 
to find in it a well-rounded work of art—by its very form it is 
calculated to invite criticism. The reader, having eagerly fol- 
lowed to the end the progress of the events and the passion, 
sits at last with the book in his hand, ready now to turn back, 
and calmly to review the relation of the parts to the whole. He 
asks wheter there is nothing superfluous or deficient; whether 
the figures are all definite and well grouped, and their intro- 
duction justified by a sort of necessity ; whether the story not 
only excites while it is being read, but afterwards leaves on 
the mind an impression of beauty, completeness, and repose ; 
whether, in short, the book is written for permanence, and for a 
place in the national literature, or for a one year’s notoriety in 
the circulating libraries. Coming with these high requisitions 
to Ashford Owen—for to make less than the highest requisitions 
would be but a poor compliment to a writer who displays so 
much genius—we cannot pretend to say that she entirely satis- 
fies them. And, in the first place, it is to be remarked that in 
her preface, anticipating artistic criticism, she offers an apology 
for short-comings, which is by no means the true or appropriate 
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apology. She relates of Benvenuto Gellini, that, in ing a 
vase or some other work, he would often be carried away by his 
attention to detail; that he would become engrossed by some 
subordinate figure or festoon, and would poetize and elaborate 
it so as to destroy the unity of the original conception :— 

This anecdote (she proceeds) is a Sing enter to any book that does not 
say what it meant to express. If the pen has not betrayed the mind, this one 
was intended to illustrate the motto, “ C’est bien a Vamour qwil en faut 
venir & toute époque, en toutes circonstances, en tout pays, tant qu on veut 
chercher & comprendre pourquoi Von vit, sans vouloir le demander & Dieu.” 
If my book has not done this, it is from the incapacity which Benvenuto’s 
failures have explained. 


Now, in this apology, the writer deceives herself; for what 
could be said against her book is, not that the details are 
worked out with an enthusiasm and a poetry such as to over- 
balance the interest of the main story, but, on the contrary, 
that while the main story is clear and prominent, the 
accessory figures and events are worked out with so little 
enthusiasm, and so little care, that they remain almost un- 
interesting for the reader. Again, it is obvious that the 
authoress did not sit down to write with the intention of 
illustrating any general maxim or motto, but because she 
had had a deep single experience; because she was impelled 
to put out what she had felt and known in her own life; 
because, so to speak, she was necessitated to write down the 
sad and simple story of Georgina Sandon. To this main in- 
spiration she is never unfaithful ; all that concerns the heroine is 
earnest and real—marvellously exact and subtle, and very inte- 
resting. But of all the subordinate characters, it may be said 
that they are neither vivid nor interesting, The Lewises, the 
Everetts, the Stanleys, the Lumsdens, make no impression on 
the mind—the reader does not like them, nor dislike them, but 
remains perfectly indifferent. Constance, indeed, and old Aunt 
Sparrow possess a superior individuality to the rest. The descrip- 
tion of the one is tinged with the writer’s pique—the other is 
portrayed with a sort of affection which also imparts itself in 
the reading. For it may be taken as an axiom that the interest 
of the reader will be in exact proportion to the enthusiasm of the 
author. And what we complain of in Ashford Owen is the very 
reverse of the error of Benvenuto—namely, that in A Lost 
Tove we have a central interest, and nothing else; that all 
which is the least removed from a personal point of view 
falls almost flat. A second accusation which we have to 
bring is against the writing. To read through a novel 
for the sake of the story is one thing—it is another to wish 
to re-read it, to desire to give it a place among one’s favourite 
books; and want of good writing would, in every case, render 
this impossible. Good writing is, perhaps, more especially 
difficult to a woman, whose imperfect knowledge of ety- 
mology, the ancient languages, and philosophy, may obscure 
to her the finer sense and exact import of words. But at all 
events we expect finished periods, and careful attention to 
grammar. It is unfortunate that almost every page of A Lost 
Love is marred by some carelessness of style. Deep and true 
remarks are often rendered ambiguous and obscure by an indis- 
tinctness of wording; and in the last lines of the book we take 
leave of our heroine in an ungrammatical expression, which the 
smallest care might have amended: —“ We are all revenged some 
day ; and she, if she had ever desired it, had found hers now.” 
The occurrence of such blots as this, combined with the great 
merits which are displayed in the work, forces on us the convic- 
tion that the whole might with advantage be remodelled. An 
authoress who could write so well might also write much better. 
More care, art, and feeling expended on the subordinate 
groups in the picture would give scope for new invention, 
so that the work would be no merely mechanical one. The story 
itself is worth the development, and if justice were done to it in 
style and arrangement, it might be fit to live. We are not satis- 
fied with the present external guise of the work. The printer 
has been unusually careless, and the heading of different pages 
seems out of taste. Of what use is it to inscribe, at the top of 
earnest and affecting scenes, titles like the following: ‘ A Plain 
Question ;” “ An Offer again;” “‘ Last Words;” ‘Counterparts ;” 
“Reaction”? ‘Tricks of this sort, traps to catch the eye, are, 
in the long run, useless. The authoress may be convinced that, 
in all future writing, she must place before herself the highest 
possible standard of excellence. We may safely assure her 
that it is worth her while to do so—for her works can scarcely 
fail to receive careful and impartial consideration. 


NOTICE. 


[The usual size of the Sarurpay Review will be sixteen 
pages. The number of Advertisements which we have 
received has, however, induced us to give eight additional 
pages this week—a course which we shall always adopt 
under similar circumstances, or when a press of political or 
literary matter renders it desirable.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


te Prospectus of a New Periodical is usually, for most prac- 
tical purposes, superfluous; for although it may appear less than respectful to 
the public, in those who ask its confidence, to make no professions at all, it is certain 
that a literary experiment can better describe itself by its performances than by its 
promises. The character of a Review or of a Newspaper is developed rather by its 
working than by any formal announcement of the anticipations or even the plans of 
its projectors. All, therefore, that the conductors of the Sarurpay REViEW can at 
present do is to state certain principles of journalism which they desire to realize and 
embody in their new publicatioa. 

Their immediate motive in coming before the i is furnished by the impetus 
given to periodical literature by the repeal of the Newspaper Stamp Act. The object 
of that measure is to enable those who assume the responsibility of providing the 
public with accessible information, or instruction, to do so without the cumbrous 
and expensive machinery hitherto inseparable from a newspaper. What the recent 
Act has done is, however, not so much to make news and intelligence—commercially 
speaking—cheaper, as to remove the restrictions and difliculties heretofore incidental 
to the publication of matter in a newspaper form, The Press has, by the late change 
in the = acquired freedom rather than cheapness, and of the benefits of this change 
the writers and proprietors of the Sarurpay Review desire to avail themselves, 
They do not come before the public as purveyors of news. The news market is more 
than sufficiently supplied. The Daily Journals, whether well or ill—whether or not, 
in some quarters, with enough of moral principle, or in others with adequate intel- 
lectual power—do undoubtedly give all readers enough of facts, and even more than 
enough of crade and ill-considered comments, With the Daily Newspaper Press the 
Sarurpay Review therefore proposes to enter into no competition or rivalry, 

Aud as regards the Weekly Newspaper Press, the Saturpay Review has marked 
out for itself a field of action very ditferent from that covered by any existing publi- 
cation. The Weekly Newspaper, whether sectional or general, aims at giving a digest 
of all the news of the week, together with comments in the shape of leading erticles, 
which, from the nature of the case, must be few in number, and either partial or 
perfunctory in scope. What the Sarurpay Review proposes is, to make its specialty 
consist in leading articles and other original matter, It will give no news whatever, 
except in the way of illustrative documents, and such facts as may be required to 
make its comments and criticism intelligible. It will assume in all its readers a 
sufficient acquaintance with the current history of the week, gathered from the daily 
journals. The Saturpay Review will therefore consist entirely of leading articles, 
reviews, comments, and criticisms on the various Parliamentary, Social, and Liter: 
events and topics of the day. With such aims, the Sarurpay Review will, it is beoed, 
as distinguished from a daily newspaper, possess opportunities for more measured 
statement and more deliberate thought, while its comparative frequency of publication 
will enable it to occupy a position, in the way of direct and immediate usefulness, which 
periodicals published at the rare intervals of one month or three months, necessarily 
fail to maintain, And, as compared with the ordinary weekly newspaper, the Sarurpay 
Review will be distinguished, as we have said, by consisting altogether of original 
matter. 

In a word, the Satvrpay Review desires to establish an independent position, 
neither rivalling its weekly, nor copying from its daily contemporaries. The Revue 
des Deux Mondes, published fortnightly, and with so much success, in Paris, may give 
some notion of our general purpose; though neither in the length of its papers nor 
in the scantiness of its politics is that able publication to be taken for our model, 

The professions of public writers seldom receive much attention, and this, as we 
have intimated, is on many accounts reasonable. It were easy for the projectors of the 
Saturpay Review to profess, in the usual vague and conventional terms, impartiality 
and independence ; but to say this, though true enough in their case, would be to sa‘ 
nothing, because in the existing state of politics and literature a hired writer is 
impossible, and the mere organ of party or class interests is never listened to except by 
his own party or class. Neither does the Sarurpay Review affect that impartiality 
which consists in an indifference to all principles,—on the contrary, its writers, most 
of whom are known to each cther, and none of whom are unpractised in periodical 
literature, have been thrown together by aitinities naturally arising from common 
habits of thought, education, reflection, and social views, Yet they ail claim indepen- 
dence of judgment, and in the Sarurpay Review they hope to find an opportunity, 
within certain limits, for its exercise and expression. They will consequently address 
themselves to the educated mind of the country, and to serious, thoughtful men of all 
schools, classes, and principles, not so much in the spirit of party as in the more 
philosophic attitude of mutual counsel and friendly contlict of opinions. In_ politics, 
the Saturpay Review is independent both of individual statesmen and of worn-out 
political sections; in literature, science and art, its conductors are entirely free from the 
influence or dictation of pecuniary or any other connexions with trade, party, clique, or 
section. On subjects of political science, they desire, while respect.ng public opinion, 
at the same time to accompany and guide it by an independent and vigilant criticism 
in every department of current history and events, foreign and domestic, social an 
economical, Speaking generally, though quite aware that no single phrase can define 
what, after all, is best left undetined, the writers of the SaruxDay Review claim to be 
regarded as advocates of liberal and independent opinions, In material and physical 
science, they hope to connect their Journal, as an organ of current information and 
discussion, with the chief scientific Societies, whilein general literature andart they have 
no private interests to serve, nor any objects to further, save such as are indicated by a 
desire to maintain learning, refinement and scholarship in letters, and reality and 
purity in the fine arts, To the progress of foreign literature and art they hope to 
a more space than English journalism has hitherto given to these important 
subjects, 

The Editor and writers of the proposed Sarurpay Review are aware that their aim 
is high, and consequently that their pretensions may be considered ambitious. For 
such an imputation they are, however, fully prepared. They desire to be judged by 
their Journal itself, rather than by professions which can but very inadequately describe 
their hopes and objects. They recognise to the full the serious obligations of all who, 
in these difficult times, seek to influence the thoughts of active and reflecting men; and 
they do not feel that it is a necessity of journalism, though it is too much its present 
character, either, on the one hand, to yield to the hasty judgment of tirst impressions, 
and to pander to ignorance and prejudice, or, on the other, to deny to public opinion its 
legitimate power. The mere fact that the Saturpay Review is contemplated is a 
sufficient proof that its conductors are scarcely satistied with newspaper writing as it 
actually exists, either in its moral or in its critical aspects; but whether their periodical 
will prove a popular innovation on English journalism must depend on causes which 
they can only partially control. They appeal, however, with hope and confidence, to 
public support, assured that earnestness, sincerity, and independence of thought and 
conduct, can never plead in vain to the educated and refiective mind of this country. 

The proprietors of the Sarurpay Review have entrusted it publication to Messrs, 
JOHN W. PARKER and SON, West Stranp, to whom Communications and Adver- 
tisements may be addressed, 


The conductors of the Sarurpay Review decline to receive books, prints, ¥e., gra- 
tuitously for review. As the limits of no periodical admit of a proper notice of all new 
publications, the conductors will provide for themselves the had which they may select 
Sor criticism, 


VHE CELEBRATED STATE BED FROM STOWE, 
designed by Signor Borra, in 1737, and used successively by very many British, 
and Foreign Sovereigns, including QUEEN VICTORLA, is now offered tor Private Sale. 
Particulars may be obtained of the Proprietor, Mr, Tuomas WaLxsby, Fine Art Gallery 
5, Waterloo-place. 
Choice Paintings, &c., from renowned Collections, also for private sale, as usual. 


thee MULUAL LIFE ASSURANCE BOCIETY , 39, King- 
street, Cheapside; established 1834. 

The entire profits are divided amongst the members. 

The assurances in force are £1,10U,000, the income upwards of £45,000 per annum, 
and the invested capital (from accumulated premiums) more than £221,000, 

The last report and the ts to 31st D ber, 1554, with prospectuses and forms 
of proposal, may be had by a written or personal application, 

CHARLES INGALL, Actuary, 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY JACKSON AND WALFORD, 


18, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


HE At LECTURES. 


The Fourth and Concluding Issue of the Cheap and Uniform Edition of the above, 
consisting of Three Volumes, price 9s., viz. :— 
PYE SMITH’S SCRIPTURE AND GEOLOGY. 
BENNETT’S THEOLOGY OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
HALLEY ON THE SACRAMENTS. Part IT. 
«* The ye os Third Issues may still be had, ‘price 12s, each, for which early 
ues 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
In post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THEOLOGY; or, Psychology applied to 
the Investigation of Questions relating to Religion, Natural Theology, and Revelation. 
By Ricuarp LL.D. 

In one large volume, 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 


FIRST LINES OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, in the form of 
a Syllabus, pecpent for the Use of the Students in the Old College, Homerton, with sub- 
sequent Additions and Elucidations, by Smrra, D.D., LL.D., F. S., F.G.S. 
Edited from the Author’s MSS., with additional Notes and References, and Copious 


Indexes, By Farrer, LL.B. 


In 8vo, with Portrait, price 12s. 6d. cloth, 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JOHN 
PYE SMITH, D.D., LL.D., &e. By Jomw Mepway. 


In post 8vo, price 7s. cloth, 


CHRISTIANITY, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. By 
W. Kirxvs, LL.B 


In Feap. 8vo, ote Half-a-Crown, a New and Revised Edition (for General Circulation), 
JOHN HOWARD: a Memoir. By Hepworth Drxon. 
London : Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


PIEDMONT, PAST AND PRESENT. 
Now ready, in 3 vols, Crown 8vo, with Map and Tables, price 24s. cloth, 


TS HISTORY OF PIEDMONT, from the Earliest Times to 
September, 1855. By Member of the Sardinian Parliament, &c. 
London : Caarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


NEW = OF MILTON, BY MR. KEIGHTLEY, 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 12s. 6d. cloth, 


HE LIFE, OPINIONS, and WRITINGS of JOHN MILTON, 
with an Introduction to‘ Paradise Lost.’ By THomas 

*Mr. Keightley contributes the kind of close, suggestive information which is likely 
to be valuable to those who study Milton in earnest.’— Westminster Review. 

‘Mr. Keightley has a true veneration both for o t and the man: he has studied 
his works with a scholar-like reverence. . . as amassed a body of illustrative 
information which future inquirers respecting Milton will neglect at their peril.’— 
Atheneu 


London: CmArman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


e One Shillin; 
HE MOOR OF VENICE. Cinthia’s Tale and Shakspeare’s 
Tragedy. By Jonn Epwarp Taytor. 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


n small 8vo, price 3s. boards, 
HE MOUSE AND HER’ FRIENDS; with other Stories. 
Translated and adapted for Children, Joun Epwarp TaYLor, 
and 193, Piccadilly. 


, price 6d., No. XV. of 
AGAZINE FOR’ “THE BLIND; printed in the common 
Roman type, embossed, and senting Articles from Blind Contributors, 
Nos. I, to XIV. may still be had, price 6d. each 
London : CHapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


EWEST MUSIC. The Ninety-first Edition. HAMILTON’S 
MODERN INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 4s.; HAMILTON’S 
MODERN INSTRUCTIONS FOR SINGING, Fourth Edition, 5s.; HAMILTON’S 
DICTIONARY OF 3500 MUSICAL TERMS, Forty-fifth Edition, is.; CLARKE’S 
CATECHISM OF THE RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC; Thirty-fifth Edition, ls. 
aun ORGAN. Just published, cor 6d., HOPKINS and RIMBAULT’S long- 
‘ted and elaborate work, THE ORGAN; its History and Construction. 
‘B. Post-office orders should be made payable at the Post-office, Piccadilly. 
London: Ropert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street; and of all music-sellers 
and booksellers. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT PERSONAL LIABILITY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.—Established in 1837, 


WAtmaa MERCANTILE (MUTUAL) LIFE ASSURANCE 
¥, POULTRY, MANSION-HOUSE, LONDON, 


Edward Baker, Esq. ne, 
George Moo > eter Rolt, 4 
Robert Wilcoxon, Esq. 


Directors. 
Robert Wilcoxon, Esq. (A. and R, Wil- William Sam Hodgkinson, Esq,.(Hodg- 
coxon), Chairman, | 
W. Lawson, rower, Lawson, and | & ohnson, Esq 
William Nicholson, (and W. Nichol 


son and Co.) 
Edward Baker, Esq. (Gale, Baker, Ward, James Peek, Esq. (Peek, Brothers, and Co.) 
and Oldfield). Frederick Twynam, Esq., Bishopstoke, 
George M.D., Saville-row. | Hants. 
William Frederick De Ja Rue, Esq. (De jun., » Alderman (J. 
Rue and Co.) M. Worrall), Salford, Manchester, 
John D. Carter, . (Wiggins, Teape, Thomas Roberts, Esq. (Longman and > 


Carter, and Barlo William Robinson, Esq., Leadenhall-buil 
John R, ’Cuffley, Esq, “(Cuffley and Story). ings. 
Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank. 
Physician.—George Cursham, M.D., Saville-row. 
Surgeon.—Charles , Esq., 83, Gracechurch- street, 
Actuary and Secretary .— Jenkin Jones, F.1.A, 
mong other een s offered by this Society are—Mutual Assurance in its best 
Pager without personal iability—the whole of the profits divided annually amongst 
Policy- holders of five years’ standing or upwards—economy of 
of Premium, and prompt settlement of claims. 
Examptes or Bonuses Dectarep anv Pain. 


gee | 22% 
£ | £8. 4. | 2 
43 | 1000 11 Feb, 1842 27 | 21 2 6 |232 7 6 170 11 Mar.1s52 1170 11 
1105 400 18 Apr. 1843 23 0}; 72 9 0 67 2 O| Feb.1852| 467 
1574 500 10 . 1845 30 s » 10 |100 6 8 91 9 O| May,1853; 591 9 
2301 | 1000 5 Oct. 1847 31.26 9 01132 5 O 113.18 0| Oct. 1852) 1113 18 


Actuary and Secretary, JENKIN JONES, F.1A, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The FOLLOWING WORKS RECENTLY ADDED to THIS LIBRARY 
WILL SERVE TO INDICATE ITS CHARACTER. 


Memoirs of Sydney Smith. 


1000 Copies. 
The Spanish Conquest in America. 
Maud. By Atrrep Treynyson. 
Oliphant’s Travels in the Far West. 


Doran’s Queens of the House of Hanover. 
500 Copies. 


Brewster's Life of Newton. 

Herzen’s Exile in Siberia. 

Millicent. 

Doctor Antonio. 

Duncan's Campaign with the Turks. 
The Mystic. By J. P. Bartry. 
Stanley’s Memorials of Canterbury. 
Howitt’s Visit to Victoria. 

Gilbert Massenger. 

Grace Lee. 

Westcott's Canon of the New Testament. 
Lectures to Ladies. 

Glaucus. 

Gallenga’s History of Piedmont. 
Burton's Pilgrimage to El Medinah. 
Memoirs of Lady Blessington. 
Ross’s Travels on the Oregon. 
Sheil’s Memoirs and Essays. 
Lewes's Life of Goethe. 

Westward Ho! By Krnestry. 


600 Copies. 
Hardy's Sporting Adventures. 
Professor Wilson’s Works. Vols. I. and II. 
Memoirs of Lieut. Bellot. 
Teartsease ; or, the Brother's Wife. 


900 Copies. 
Murray's Lands of the Slave and Free. 
The Newcomes. By W. M. Tuacxeray. 
Spencer’s Principles of Psychology. 
A Londoner's Walk to the Land’s End. 
Aspen Court. 
Cleve Hall. 
Gilchrist’s Life of Etty. 
Kemp's Phasis of Matter. 
The Old Court Suburb. 
Cross Purposes. 
Blenham. 
Huc’s Chinese Empire. 
Mrs. Jameson's Common-place Book. 
Haxthausen’s Tribes of the Caucasus. 
Russell's Letters on the War. 
Lord Carlisle's Eastern Diary. 
Memoirs of James Montgomery. 
The Lances of Lynwood. 
Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs ; ww 


provided of all the principal New Works as they 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. . 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
AND 76, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER, 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’8 PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Yacht Cruise with the Fleet in the Baltic, 
during the Campaigns of 1854-5 ; with an account of the Bombardments of Bomar- 
sund and Sveaborg ; being the Log of the Pet. By the Rev. R. E. Huauxs, Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Cambridge. With Plates. In one Volume. [Now Ready. 


The Fur-Hunters of the Far West. 


By Avexanpge Ross, Two Volumes, post 8vo, with Plates, price 21s. cloth, 


A Second Series of Sermons. 
By the late Rev. Farpgaicx W. Ropertson, A.M. Post 8vo, price 9s, cloth. 


A Campaign with the Turks in Asia. 
By Cuartes Duncan, Esq. Two Volumes, post 8vo, price 21s, cloth. 


Gilbert Massenger. 
By Horme Lgg, Author of ‘Thorney Hall,’ In one Volume, small post 8vo, 
price 63, cloth, 

A Lost Love. 
By Asurorp Owen. In one Volume, post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


My First Season. 
By the Author of ‘ Counterparts,’ and ‘ Charles Auchester.’” In one Volume, 
post 8vo, price 103, 6d, cloth, : 


Villette. 
By Currer Bett, A New Edition, in one Volume, uniform with ‘ Jane Eyre,’ 
price 6s, cloth, 


IN THE PRESS. 
The Political Life of Sir Robert Peel. 


Ly Tomas Dovsirpay, Author of ‘The Financial History of England,’ ‘The 
‘True Law of Population,’ &e, In Two Volumes, 8vo, 


The European Revolutions of 1848. 


By E. Carvey, Esq. Two Volumes, crown 8vo. 


The Life and Correspondence of Sir John Malcolm, 
G.C.B., late Governor of Bombay. By Joun Wa. Kaye, Esq. Two Volumes, 8vo. 
Physical Geography of the Himalaya. 
By Capt. Ricnarp Stracuzy, Bengal Engineers. Two Volumes, 8vo, with 
Numerous I)lustrations, 
Maurice Elvington: one out of Suits with Fortune. 
In Three Volumes, 


A Second Edition of Robertson's Sermons. 
The First Series, 


MR, RUSKIN’S WORKS. 
The Third Volume of Modern Painters. 


With Plates and Cuts drawn by the Author, 


Modern Painters. 
Imperial 8vo. Vol. L, Fifth Edition, 18s, cloth. Vol. IL, Third Edition, 
10s, 6d. cloth, 


Lectures on Architecture and Painting. 
With Fifteen Plates. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, price 8s, 6d. cloth, 


The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 
With Fourteen Etchings, drawn by the Author, Second Edition, with a new set 
of Plates. Imperial 8vo, £1 1s. cloth, 

The Stones of Venice. 
Now complete, in Three Volumes, imperial 8vo, with Fifty-three Stcel Plates, and 
numerous Woodeuts, Price £6 15s, 6d. cloth, 

Examples of the Architecture of Venice, 
Drawn to Measurement, Parts One to Three. Folio imperial, price £1 1s, each. 
India Proofs, atlas folio, price £2 2s. each part. 

The Opening of the Crystal Palace, 
considered in some of its relations to the Prospects of Art. 8vo, price 1s, sewed. 


Notes on the Principal Pictures Exhibited in the Rooms 
of the Royal Academy, 1856, Third Edition, with Supplement. 8vo, price 6d. 
Pre-Raphaelitism. 

8vo, 2s. sewed, 


The King of the Golden River: or, the Black Brothers. 
With Cuts, by Ricnarp 2s, 6d. 


[At Christmas, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Four Years at the Court of Henry VIII; 


being a Selection of the Despatches of Sspastian Giustintan, Venetian Am- 
bassador, 1515-1519, Translated by Rawpon Brown. ‘Two Volumes, crown 8vo, 
Price One Guinea, cloth, 


The Bhilsa Topes; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 
India. By Masor Cunntne@uam., One Volume, 8vo, with Thirty-three Plates, 
Price 30s. cloth, 


The Fibrous Plants of India fitted for Cordage, Clothing, 


and Paper, By Dr, J. Forses Roxtx, 8vo, price 12s, cloth, 


Military Forces and Institutions of Great Britain. 
By H. Byeruex Tuomsoy, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 8vo, price 15s, cloth. 

A Manual of the Mercantile Law of Great Britain and 
Ireland, By Lxonx Luvs, Esq., Author of ‘Commercial Law of the World.’ 8vo, 
price 12s, cloth, 


Lectures on the English Humourists of the 18th Century. 
By W. M. Tuacxeray, Esq., Author of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ ‘The Newcomes,’ &c. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 

Thorney Hall: 

A Story ofan Old Family, By Hota Lyx, Author of ‘Maude Talbot.’ Small 
post 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL, 


Just published, in post 8vo, price 4s. cloth, 
Q* THE DURATION OF EVIL. An Essay. 


London: and Co., Stationers’ Hall-court. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BY WILLIAM BUTLER, 
Epirap spy THomas Bovey. 


HRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. Thirteenth Edition. 12mo, 7s. 6d. bound, 
EXERCISES ON THE GLOBES AND MAPS. With Questions for 
Sixteenth Edition. 12mo, 6s. bound. 
A KEY TO THE EXERCISES ON THE GLOBES, 2s, 6d. sewed. 
ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. Fourteenth Edition. 12mo, 6s, bound. 
MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 
Sixth Edition. 12mo, 4s. bound. 
GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. Sixth Edition, 
12mo, 5s. 6d. bound. 
ARITHMETICAL TABLES, &. Twenty-fifth and Cheaper Edition, 4d. 
ndon: MarsHatt, and Co. 


Devised especially for Self-Instruction, and equally adapted to the Purposes of the 
Professional Teacher, 


E BRETHON’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, by Sanprer, Eleventh 
Edition: a Guide to the French Language; especially Devised for Persons who 
= to Study that Language without the assistance of a Teacher. By J.J. P. Lu 
RETHON, 
Eleventh Edition, revised and corrected by L, Sanprgx, Professor of Languages, 
8vo, price 10s, 6d, cloth. 
OPINIONS. 


‘A thoroughly practical book.’—Critic. 

‘From its methodical arrangement, classification, and minuteness of detail, calcu- 
lated to answer several purpeses—the p of the professional teacher, &c. &e. . . . 
May be safely regarded as having achieved a position in public favour not easily to be 
shaken.’-—Morning Post, 

‘Of the many works that have come under our notice for teaching French, this 
excels them all..—Hants Advertiser. 

‘We confidently recommend it, not only to beginners, but to more advanced stu- 
dents.’—Guernsey Comet. 

‘We have ever regarded it as one of the best books to be put into the hands of a 
person wishing to study the French language.’— Wesleyan Times. 

London: Marsuatt, and Co., Stationers’ Hall-court. 


APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
Just published, price 4s, 6d. 


VHE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. By Jawes CornweE 
Ph.D., and Josnvua G. Fircn, M.A. 

‘This is, without exception, the most complete and satisfactory elucidation of the 
principles, and the best guide to the practice, of Arithmetic which fallen under our 
notice.’—Morning Chronicle. 

‘We feel sure that it will make not only good calculators, but 
have seldom seen practice and theory more skilfully applied.’—Atlas, 

‘A very ample and elaborate manual.’—Guardian, 
of Ban book has merit. The demonstrations are very clear and good.’—English Journal 

ucation, 

‘In a scientific, as well as in a popular point of view, it is not surpassed among 
elementary books on the subject in the English language.’— Observer. 

‘It is a great advance on ee with which we are acquainted, and only requires 
to be known to insure a very extended adoption.’—London Quarterly. 


Nineteenth and Enlarged Edition (the Statistical Information brought down to the 
present time), price 3s, 6d., or with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 

A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By James Cornwe Ph.D. 

‘We are qualified by ample trial of the books in our own classes to speak to their 
great efficiency and value. We have never known so much interest evinced, or so much 
progress made, in the study of Geography, as since we have employed these as our 
school-books,’— Educational Times. 

‘Without exception, the best book of its class we have seen.’—Atlas, 


Also, by the same Author, price 2s. 6d., or 4s. Coloured, 


A SCHOOL ATLAS. Consisting of Thirty Maps on Sicel, con- 
taining every Name found in the School Geography, and a List of Several Hundred 
Places, with their Latitude and Longitude, and the Accentuation and Pronunciation of 
all difficult Names. The Maps of England and Scotland enlarged. 

Twenty-third Edition, price 2s, red, 1s, 9d. cloth, 


ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR; with 
very copious Exercises, and a Systematic View of the Formation and Derivation of 
Words, together with Avglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek Roots, which explain the Etymo- 
logy of above Seven Thousand English Words. 

‘Written by those who are profoundly Spetns with the sources of our language, 
and who have brought this acquaintance to bear on its grammatical structure, This 
grammar will make its way in schools.’—Ckurch of England Quarterly. 

«A complete, well-arranged, and thoroughly scientific manual of the English language. 
The whole chapter on the formation and derivation of words is one of great interest, 
and is a valuable exposition of the modes of the verbal development: to it are added 
ample lists of the roots of foreign words.’—Morning Post, 

Twenty-sixth Edition, price 1s. cloth; 9d. sewed, 

GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 

‘We have never seen a more desirable elementary work.’—Court Journal. 

Seventeenth Edition, price 1s, 6d, 

THE YOUNG COMPOSER; or, PROGRESSIVE EXER- 
CISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Cornwext, Ph.D. 

* An invaluable little work for beginners, If they go through it steadily they will 
not only learn how to write, but how to think.’—Literary Gazette. 

* Dr. Cornwell has executed this work with great ability. We have seen no other of 
the kind so clear, so well arranged, so comprehensive, so thoroughly to the 

ractical business of tuition; or, in short, so fully entitled to be named ‘ ive 
in English Composition.’’—Scotsman. 

Also, price 3s. 

A KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER. With Suggestions as 
to the Mode of Using the Book, 

Eighth Edition, much improved, price 4s. 

SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. Edited by the late Dr. ALLEN. 

*We can fidently rec d it for young persons in general, as calculated to 
promote the cultivation of poetical taste and an acquaintance with the different styles 
of many of our English poets.’—Exglish Journal oe Education, 

New Edition, price 3s. cloth, 
DR. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS. With a Complete Dictionary. 


London: Simpx1y, Marsuatt, and Co.; Hamitton, Apams, and Co, 


Edinburgh: and Boyp; W. P. Kennxpy. 


reasoners, We 


On November 1 appeared the Second Part, Price 1s., of 


HAMBERS’S HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN WAR, with 
Maps, Plans, and Pictorial Illustrations. 

This Work will be, in fact, a History of Russia, exhibiting the causes, as developed, 
which plunged that country into War with the Western Powers, thus enabiing the 
people of this country to form a just estimate of the Policy of that War, and of the 

ropriety of its continuance. To this will be added abundant statistical information. 
Son, beautifully printed in colours, Plans, and other engraved Illustrations, will 
— this a handsome work, at the same time that it is one of deep and permanent 
nterest, 

The Work will be continued in ott Det, ae octavo, uniform with the 
‘Pictorial History of England,’ Price 1s, each.—Part I. is now Reprinted. 

W. and R, Cuampens, Paternoster-row, London, and High-street Edinburgh ; 

‘Jamis Dublin; and all 
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The Saturday Review. Qh 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY T. HATCHARD. 


Rear-Admiral Sir W. Epwarp Parry, late Lieutenant-Governor of Green- 


I. 
Ti teeta ON THE PARENTAL CHARACTER OF GOD. 
h Hospital. Fifth Edition. 18mo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 


POSTHUMOUS SERMONS. “By the Rev. Jonn Natt, B.D., 
formerly Fellow and sometime Tutor of St. John’s College, and Vicar of St. Giles’s, 
Oxford, and of St. Sepulchre, London, With a Prefatory emoir, 12mo, cloth, 6s, 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE AND ITS HISTORY. A Lecture 

delivered in the School-room at Listworth Court, Gloucestershire, January 23rd, 1854, 
the Rev. C. E. Oaxury, B.A., Dean of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Chaplain to 
e Earl of Ducie. 18mo, cloth, ls, 6d. 


ANTI-SLAVERY RECOLLECTIONS: in a Series of Letters 
rs. Beecher Stowe, written by Sir GzorGe Stepney, at her request. 
‘cap. 


FOOD FOR MY FLOCK: Germens delivered in the Parish 
Church of Havant. By the Rev. T. Goopwin Hatcnarp,-M.A., Rector, and Domestic 
Cha lain to the Marquis Conyngham, F —_ cloth, 5s. 6d. 

hese sermons are marked by unaffected piety, great clearness of ex: age anda 
direct plainness of style and purpose, which render them pre-eminently practical,’— 
Britannia, 


SERMONS, CHIEFLY ON CHARACTER. Preached at Hale. 
Surrey, by the Rev. Artuvur Bravery, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Hale, and Michel 
Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. Feap. 5s, 


THE SHELTERING VINE. “hy the CountEss or NorTHESK. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. R. C. Trsncu, M.A. Third Thousand, (The object 
of this work is to afford consolation under the various trials of mind and body to which 
all are exposed, by a Selection of Texts from Holy Scripture, and extracts from old and 
modern authors in prose and poetry, with a selection of Prayers adapted to the same.) 
Three vols, cloth, 11s. 


THE MUTUAL RECOGNITION AND EXALTED FELICITY 
OF GLORIFIED SAINTS. By the Rev. Ropert Mexrx, M.A., Rector of St. Michael, 
Sutton Bonnington, Notts. Fourth Edition. Feap. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


EXTRACTS FROM THE RELIGIOUS WORKS of FENELON, 
Archbisho 2 Cambray. Translated from the original French, by Miss Marsmauu. 
Eleventh Edition, Feap. 5s. 


x. 
PROBABILITIES: an Aid to Faith. By M 
Author of ‘ Proverbial Philosophy.’ Fcap, cloth, 4s. 


POEMS. By Tnomas Epwakp Hankinson, M.A., late of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition. Feap. cloth, 7s, 


~ PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. By M. F. Turrer. Twenty- 
first Edition. Feap. cloth, 7s. 
T. Harcuarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


F. Tuprer, 


WORKS BY THE OF CANTERBURY. 


PRACTICAL EXPOSITION OF THE GOSPEL OF ST. 
MATTHEW, in the form of Lectures, intended to assist the practice of 
estic Instruction and Devotion. Second "Edition, ane and greatly 
cloth, 9s. 


A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION OF THE GOSPEL OF ST. 
MARK, in the form of Lectures. Seventh Edition, 8vo, cloth, 9s, 


A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION OF THE GOSPEL OF Sr. 
LUKE, in the form of Lectures. Fourth Edition, 8vo, cloth, 9s, 


A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION OF THE GOSPEL OF ST. 
JOHN, in the form of Lectures, Fourth Edition, One Vol. 8vo, or Two Vols, 12mo, 


9s, 


A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION OF THE ACTS OF THE 
ape aa in the form of Lectures, md Edition, One Vol. 8vo, or Two Vols. 


A PRACTICAL EX POSITION OF THE EPISTLE OF ST. 
PAUL TO THE ROMANS, and the FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS, in 
the form of Lectures, One Vol. 8vo, or Two Vols, 12mo, cloth 9s, 


A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION OF ST. PAUL’S SECOND 
EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS, and the EPISTLES TO THE GALATIONS, 
EPHESIANS, PHILIPPLANS, and 1 COLOSSIANS, in the form of Lectures, 
Vol. 8vo, or Two Vols. 12mo, cloth, 9s 


4 
A PRACTICAL OF ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES 
to the THESSALONIANS, to TIMOTHY, TITUS, PHILEMON, and the HEBREWS, 
in the form of Lectures. One Vol. 8v 0, Or Pwo Vols. 12mo, cloth; 93, 


A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of the GENERAL EPISTLES 
of JAMES, PETER, JOHN, and JUDE, in the form of Lectures, One Vol. 8vo, or Two 
Vols, 12mo, cloth, 9s. 


CHRISTIAN CHARITY: ite Obligations and Objects, with 
Reference to the mag State of Socicty. In a Series of Sermons. Second Edition, 
Bvo, cloth, 9s., or 12mo, 6s 


APOSTOLICAL PREACHING: CONSIDERED, in an Examina- 
tion of St. Paul’s Epistles. Also, Four Sermons on Subjects relating to the Christian 
a and preached on different occasions, Ninth Edition, enlarged, 8vo, cloth, 


SERMONS ON THE PRIN CIPAL FESTIVALS THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH: to which are added, Three Sermons on Good F 
Edition, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


._ THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY, derived from its 
NATURE AND RECEPTION. Seventh Edition, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d.; or feap. 3s. 


A SERIES OF SERMONS ON THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
AND CHARACTER, Eighth Edition, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d.; or 12mo, 6s. 


A TREATISE ON THE RECORDS oF CREATION AND ON 
ATTRIBUTES OF THE Edition, 8vo, cloth, 


London: T, Hatcnanp, 187, Piccadilly, and of any Bookseller. 


In 4to, beautifully printed, and handsomely bound in cl pete patna 
morocco, £2 8s. ; 


([UPPER'S PROVERBIAL Illustrated. The 
c.W. Gilbert. 


Fred. R A.R.A, James Godwin. 
John Tenniel William Harvey. 
Edward H. Corbould, J. C. Horsley. 


rge William Leitch, 

Edward Duncan. Joseph Severn. 
Birket Foster. Walter Severn. 

THE ORNAMENTAL INITIALS AND vicwsrres BY HENRY NOEL HUMPHREYS, 
mdon: THomas HatcHarp, Piccadilly; and of any Bookseller. 


AN ELEGANT ILLUSTRATED PRESENT BOOK. 
Lately Published, Second Edition, with Additions, crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


HE LARD OF TEE MORRING. A Roserd of Two Visite 
Chay Jain to the ‘Lord ishop of Chichester M.A., Vicar of Icklesham, Sussex, 
; and it will be an agreeable and 


‘The volume is pervaded by a spirit of deep 
We ume. Its details are throughout 


profitable companion to all sludents of the Sac 
the most interesting; and the engravings by which it is illustrated are in all cases 
extremely well executed, and in many instances are eminently beautiful. We should 
say, from the elegance of the volume, it would be a very appropriate gift to young 
persons of piety who are habitual students of the Bible.’ agi Review, 

London: T. Hatcuarp, 187, Piccadi 


OW SHALL I BRING OUT MY Sy Consult an Illus- 
trated Manual, just published, entitled THE SEARCH FOR A PUBLISHER; 
or, Counsels to a Young Author. It contains advice about Binding, Composition, 
and Advertising; of Type and Sizes of Paper. It is a complete 
for full of exact and trustworthy information. A copy, 
free, 7 
London : ow, an F. G. Casn, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
i" one vol. 12mo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

ORT ROYAL “AN D ITS SAINTS. By ioe ANNE ScIMMEL- 

PENNINCK. A new edition, somewhat abridged. In afew days. 

London: W. and F. G. Cash, 5, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 
HE LAW OF NATURE AND TIONS, as affected by Divine 
Law. By Leone Levi, Esq., Lecturer on Commercial Law at King’s College, 


London, 
en W. and F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopgate-without. 


nd edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, price 
HE MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY, By J. B. 
London: W. and F. G. Casu, 5, Bishopsgate-without. 


ial Permission to the Queen.—Post 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 
A®} NNE ORB BRITTANY, twice Queen of France. By Miss 
Lovisa Stuart 
London: W. G. Casu, 5, Bishopsgate-without. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 
\HE WEST INDIES, " before and since Slave Emancipation ; 
founded on Notes and Observations collected during a three years’ residence. 
By Joun Davy, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 
London: W. and F. G. Casu, 5, 


, clot 
URIOSITIES OF LONDON LIFE: or, Phases, Physiological 
and Social, of the Great Metropolis. By C. M. Saurrx. 
London: W. and F. G. Casx, 5, 


8vo, clot! 
- WORKING MAN’ Way” IN THE WORLD; or, the 
W. and F. G. 5, Bishopsgate-without. 
8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
HE PASTOR'S WIFE: a Memoir ‘of Mrs SHERMAN, of 
Surrey Cha) 


By Her Hvuspanp. Tenth Thousand. 
pel w. F. G. Casu, 5, Bishopsgate-without, 


‘cap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s 
ORKING WOMEN OF THE LAST HALF CENTURY— 
The LESSONS oftheir LIVES. By CLARA Lucas Batrovr, 
London: W. and F, G. Casa, 5, Bishopsgate-without. 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 6d. 
HE DIARY OF A VOLUNTEER. of the Year II. of the 


French Republic; nde Translated from the French by 8. 
‘OPLAND. 
London: W. a * G. Casn, 5, Bishopsgate-without. 


0, cloth, price, 6s, 6d. 
TRUGGLES FOR FE: An Autobiography. 
London: W. and F. G. Casu, 5, Sahni 


0, cloth, price 4s. Second Edi 
HE HALF CENT RY: its History, Political and Social, 
1800-1850. By WasHineton WILKs. 
W. and F. G. Cont, 


8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d.; cloth, 4s. 6d. 
ORNING DEW DROPS; or the Juvenile Abstainer. By 
Crara Lucas Batrovr. With an Introduction by Mrs. Harrret B. Stows. 
London: W. and F. G. Casn, 5, Bishopsgate-without. 


OOKS AND PERIODICALS to any amount above half-a- 
crown sent oe nt ce , at published prices, on receipt of value in 
P* “london: W. and F. G, Casu,, 5, Bishopegate-without. 


RACTIS FOR THE PRESENT CRISIS. By Sir Artuur 
Thee ‘Tracts trest of a variety of ts, but their chief aim is to oppose the 
ese ts treat of a ety of subjec Lm e! 
policy of the Party. received her lesson 
her warning, and this bein; writer an of sacrificing our 
blood and treasure in pene nae Sn to avenge her reverses in 1812 on our ancient 
ally, Russia,—it is now time to turn our attention homewards, and strive to remedy 
the manifold evils which afflict the great mass of our po} 
The following Tracts have been recently erage 
XXVI. CHOOSE YOUR SIDE AND FEAR N 
XXVII. REFLECTIONS on the PRESENT DUTIES of CHRISTIAN MINISTERS. 
XXVIII, SOME MORE REF Li ag ON THE PRESENT DUTIES OF 
CHRISTIAN MINISTE 
XXIX. WHY IS NOT BREAD CHEAPER? 
XXX. SHALL WE HANG THE CORN-DEALERS ? 
Published this Day: 
XXXL ma ARTICLES ON MAGISTERIAL OPPRESSION, from The 


ru ter. 
XXXII. AT WHOSE EXPENSE ARE WE FIGHTING? 

Price One Penny each, or ninepence a dozen, A dozen sent free by post on receipt of 
ten postage stamps. Twenty- -four for twenty, and so on. 

The — Series of the above Tracts will be completed in thirty-six numbers. Persons 
desirous of obtaining a complete set, are recommended to apply without delay, as many 
of the Tracts will soon be out of print. 
by Park-street, “tity; and sold also and Eliot, Paternoster-row, 

ndcn ; tad Cannon-street, Shepherd and 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


NEW DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Combining Explanation with Etymology : and Illustrated by Quotations from the 

By Ricwarpson, LL.D, New edition in Two Volumes, 
ito, 48. 4d. 

‘It is ‘an admirable addition to our Lexicography,’ supplying a great desideratum, 
as exhibiting the biography of each word, its pirth, parentage, and education, the 
changes that have befallen it, the company it has kept, and the connexions it has 
formed, by a rich series of quotations, all in chronological order.’—Quarterly Review. 

‘In most cases Richardson's Dictionary, the only one from which I can promise you 
effectual help, for it is the only English one, in which Etymology assumes the dignity 
of a Science, will put you in the right position for julging why the Word has been 
suggested to you.’—Trench on the Study of Words, 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Combining Explanations with Etymologies, By Cuartzs Ricnarpson, LL.D. 8vo, 
new edition, (Jn the press. 

‘I should think a work of such merit and utility would find its way into public 
schools. You have rendered a service to all young students and readers who wish to 
understand their own language.’—The late Rev, Canon Tate to the Author. 


ON THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE AND EXPOSITION OF 
TOOKE’S DIVERSIONS OF PURLEY, By Caries Ricuarpsoy, LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

‘The judicious endeavour of a veteran philologist to extend the "a study of 
language by popularising Horn Tooke’s ‘ Diversions of Purley,’ Dr. Richardson 
done good service to the study of language in this very judicious and compact recast, 
for the book is much more than an abridgment,’—Spectator, 


QUINTUS HORATIUS FLACCUS, the Text, with Fifty Illus- 
trations from the Antique, drawn by T, D, Scort, and engraved on Wood, Fcap 8yo, 
price 5s, 

‘A geen | pretty little edition of the works of ‘Q. Horatius Flaccus’ is before 
us, quite a specimen of paper and printing. The text is that of Mr. Macleane, in the 
late edition in the ‘ Bibliotheca Classica,’ The illustrations arg from ancient sources, 
and are (many of them) exquisite wood-cuts,’—Guardian, 


SABRINAE COROLLA: a Volume of Classical Translations 
and Original Compositions, contributed by Gentlemen educated at Shrewsbury School. 
With Nine Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 15s, Also handsomely bound in various styles. 

“We cannot close this article without congratulations to the lovers of Latin scholar- 
ship on the publication of that elegant and tasteful volume, the ‘ Sabrinae Corolla.’ It 
has happily Coon the means of calling forth from privacy many of Dr. Kennedy’s effu- 
sions, a scholar in competition with whom no cotemporary, we believe, will presume to 
enter the lists of classical composition, We cannot, within our limited space, attempt 
to do justice to the manifold beauties of his style and his extraordinary command 
utriusque ling: e.’—Blackwood’s Magazine, November. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE CRIMEA. By Antnony 
Grant, D.C.L., Archdeacon of St, Alban’s, and Vicar of Romford, Essex, Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, with a Map, 3s. 6d. 

‘ We are indebted to Archd Grant for the best and most concise account of the 
Crimea we have yet seen.’—Literary Churchman, 

‘The importance of the Crimea, as a territory, is more completely shown in this 
little volume than in any other that we have seen,’—Atheneum, 


EXAMPLES OF ORNAMENT. Selected chiefly from Works 
of Art in the British Museum, the Museum of Economie Geology, Marlborough House, 
and the New Crystal Palace. Drawn by Francis Beprorp, Tuomas Scorr, and 
Macegvorp; and edited by Joszrpu Cunpaty., Handsomely printed in 4to, 

28. 

This volume contains 220 different designs, 69 of which are elaborately coloured : 
they will be found useful for copying, and for suggestions to all classes of designers. 
Descriptive letter-press is attached, 


REMINISCENCES OF THE UNIVERSITY, TOWN, AND 
COUNTY OF CAMBRIDGE, from the Year 1780. By the late Henry Gunnyine, 
M.A., Senior Esquire Bedell. Second Edition. Two Volumes, post 8vo, price 21s. 

‘Some of the stories are extremely piquant, and others are interesting as pictures of 
manners and habits of our forefathers, and such as are not to be procured from the 
ordinary records of information respecting bygone times.’—Cambridge Chronicle. 

‘ We have preferred amusing extracts in such as we have taken from Mr, Gunning’s 
* Reminiscences ;’ but let not the reader suppose that there is not also grave informa- 
tion inthem, The volumes contain interesting notices of many very pene nee 
characters connected with the period they describe, and with whom the author was 
personally acquainted.’—Ezaminer, 

BELL AND DALDY, 186 FLEET-STREET. 


‘Learned, chatty, useful.’—Atheneum. 
Every Saturday, Feap, 4to, Price 4d., or Stamped 5d, 


OTES AND QUERIES. <A Medium of Intercommunication 
for Literary Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, Photographers, &c. 

Norges anv Quekrixs will, it is believed, be found to bring before the general reader 
every week a vast amount of curious and interesting information. It was established 
for the purpose of furnishing to all lovers of Literature a Commonplace-Book, in which 
they might, on the one hand, record for their own use and the use of others those 
minute facts—those elucidations of a doubtful phrase, or disputed passage—those illus- 
trations of an obsolete custom-—those scattered biographical anecdotes, or unrecorded 
dates—which all who read occasionally stumble upon ;—and_ on the other, of supplyin 
a medium through which they — address those Querics, by which the best inform 
are sometimes arrested in the midst of their labours, in the hope of receiving solutions 
of them from some of their brethren. The success which has attended this endeavour 
to supply a want long felt by literary men, is rendered manifest by the necessity of 
permanently enlarging the Paper from sixteen to twenty-four pages. 

*,* For opinions of The Quarterly Review, Atheneum, Examiner, Literary Gazette, 
Spectator, Dublin Review, &c., as to the utility, &c., of Nores anp QuErtss, see 
Prospectus; which may be had of the Publisher, and contains als list of distinguished 
Contributors, and of the various popular subjects treated by them, 

A Specimen Number sent on receipt of five postage oa. 

Norsgs anv Queries is also issued in Monthly Parts for the convenience of those 
who may either have a difficulty in procuring the unstamped Weekly Numbers, or ma: 
prefer receiving it monthly ; and is also published in Half-Yearly Volumes, each wit 
very copious Index, price 10s. 6d. cloth boards, Of these, Eleven have been published; 
and a few Complete Sets, price £5 15s. 6d., may still be had. 

BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET; 
And by order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
ECTURES TO LADIES ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS. 


CONTENTS: 
Nrropuctory Lrecturr.—Plan of a Female College for the Help of the Rich and the 
Poor. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
I.—The College and the Hospital. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
1l.—The Country Parish. By the Rev. C. 
11L.—On Over-work, Distress, and Anxiety, as Causes of Mental and Bodily Disease 
amongst the Poor; and on the Means of counteracting these injurious Influences, 
By GrorGe Jounson, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Assistant- 
Physician to King’s College Hospital. 
IV.—On Dispensaries and Allied Institutions. By Epwarp H. Sisvexrna, M.D., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
V.—District Visiting. By the Rev. J. Lu. Davies, 
of Occupation on Health, By Dr. Coampzrs, Physician to St, 
ary’s Hospital. 
VII.—On Law as it affects the Poor, By Frrzsaues Stgrusn, LL.B., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
VIIL.--On the Work of Ladies, By AncupEacon ALLEN, 


1X.—On rds. By the Rev, R. C. Trencn. 
w, By Tom Esq., Secretary to the General Board of 


e 
I,—Workhouse Visiting, By the Rev. J. S, Brewer. 
‘OSTSCRIPT. 


Cambridge; Macmizan and Co, London; Daupy, 186, Fleet-street, 


PUBLISHED BY 


DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO., CAMBRIDGE; 
BELL AND DALDY, LONDON. 


ATIONAL GODLINESS. Sermons, Explanatory and Practical, 
d Preached at Cambridge and Lampeter, by R. WriuraMs, B.D., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and Professor of Hebrew, Lampeter. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

‘Everywhere there is originality, freshness, and earnest desire, on the part of the 
writer, to convey his own sentiments to others............ This volume may be read with 
interest, and without injury, by minds like those composing the audience to which the 
discourses were adapted.’—Clerical Journal, 

‘ But it is in the obligation to a virtuous life of which every Christian man whe exerts 
his reason must be sensible, that the Professor has employed his calm and well-balanced 
intellect to the greatest advantage. Here he is a worthy disciple of the great author of 
the Analogy.’—Press, 

THE BENEFIT OF CHRIST’S DEATH: probably written by 
Aonyto Pavearto: reprinted in Facsimile from the Italian Edition of 1543; together 
with a French Translation printed in 1551; from Copies in the Library of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. To which is added, an English Version made in 1548, by Epwarp 
Courrnay, Earl of Devonshire, now first edited from a MS. preserved in the Library 
of the University of Cambridge. With an Introduction, by CourcniLt BaBineton, 
B.D., F.L.S., Fellow of St. John’s Cambridge, and Member of the Royal y of 
Literature. Square crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

‘Of all anonymous publications, probably none in its day created so wide and 
startling a sensation as the one published in Italy, more than centuries ago, 
entitled ‘The Benefit of Christ’s Death.’”’—Atheneum, 

BY THE REV. H. GOODWIN. M.A.,, 
Late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Minister of St. Edward’s, Cambridge, and 
Hulsean Lecturer, 

CHRIST IN THE WILDERNESS. Four Sermons preached 

before the University in the month of February, 1855, 12mo, 4s, 


FOUR SERMONS. Preached before the University of Cambridge 
in the month of November, 1853. 12mo, 4s, 

Coytents:—I. The Young Man Cleansing his Way. II. The Young Man in Reli- 
III. The Young Man asaChurchman, IV, The Young Man Called 
PARISH SERMONS. First Series. New Edition. 12mo, 6s. 

PARISH SERMONS. Sccond Series. New Edition. 12mo, 6s. 
PARISH SERMONS. Third Series. New Edition. 12mo, 7s. 
SHORT SERMONS AT THE CELEBRATION OF THE 
LORD’S SUPPER. 12mo, 4s. (New edition preparing. 
LECTURES UPON THE CHURCH CATECHISM. 12mo, 4s. 
i A GUIDE TO THE PARISH CHURCH. Second Edition. 
mo, 3s, 6d, 


CONFIRMATION DAY. A Book of Instruction for Young 


’ Persons. Price 2d., or 3s, 6d. for twenty-five. 


PARISH SERMONS, ACCORDING TO THE ORDER OF 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. bf the late Rev. C. A. West, B.A. Edited by the Rev. 
J.-R. Wust, M.A., Vicar of Wrawby-with-Glandford Brigg. 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

[Just Published, 

A COLLECTION OF PROBLEMS in Illustration of the 
Princiciples of THEORETICAL MECHANICS. By Watton, M. A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Mathematical Lecturer at Magdalene College, Second Edition, 
8vo, cloth, 18s,, Just Published. 

‘Examples give a quicker impression than arguments.’-— Bacon, 

THE PROPOSITIONS in MECHANICS and HYDROSTATICS. 
Which are required of Questionists, not Candidates for Honors, with ™_— | 
and Examples, collected from various sources, By A. Barrett, M.A. Seco 
Edition, with Additions and Corrections. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., Just Published. 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, AND CO. LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 


New Books and New Editions 


PUBLISHED BY 


RICHARD GRIFFIN & Co., LONDON and GLASGOW. 


Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, 
Political, Historical, and Miscellaneous. By Henry Lorp Brovenam, Now 
first collected. Three Volumes, 8vo, 36s, 


Analytical Concordance to the Holy Scriptures, 
Being the entire Scriptures, arranged under certain classified and exhaustive 
heads, By Eapre, D.D,, LL.D, 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Sketches of Eminent British Statesmen 


ofthe Times of George III. By Henry Lorp Brovenam. New edition, en- 
larged. Two Volumes, post 8vo, 10s, 


Manual of Geology. 
By Jonny Putuurrs, M.A., F.R.S., Deputy Reader in Geology in the University of 
Oxford, Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Cyclopedia of Universal Biography. 
A series of Original Memoirs of the most Remarkable Individuals of all Times and 
Nations, By numerous Contributors. 8vo, 12s. 6d, 


A Commentary on the Colossians. 
By Eapre, D.D., LL.D, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
The Occult Sciences: 
The Institutions of Past Times and the Marvels of the Present Day. By Rev. E, 
Smxpvey, E. and others, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
History of the Christian Church, 
From the Fourth to the Twelfth Century. By J. B. 8S, Carrurnenrs, B.D, 
Crown 8yo, 5s, 
Student's Handbook of Ancient History. 
By L. M‘Bunyey, B.A. With Maps, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
Sacred Oratory. 
Sermons by the most eminent living Divines of the Church of England, 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Handbook of the British Empire, 
Biographical, Historical, and Geographical, with Introduction, By Professor 
Creasy. Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. 
Cyclopedia of Universal History. 
By Isatan M‘Burwey and Samugt Nei, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
RICHARD GRIFFIN AND CO., LONDON AND GLASGOW, 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF LORENZO BENONI. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 7s. 6d. 
ec TOR ARTORNIO: a Fase 


LORENZO BENONT; or, Passages in the Life of an Italian. 
Handsome 8vo, price 10s. 6d.; or with Illustrations, cloth gilt, price 12s. Crown 8vo, 
price 2s. 6d.; or on fine paper, with Illustrations, cloth gilt, price 5s. 

‘Under the modest guise of the biography of an imaginary Lorenzo Benoni, we have 
here, in fact, the memoir of a man whose name could not be pronounced in certain 
parts of Northern Italy without calling up tragic yet noble historical recollections, 
...» Its merits, simply as a work of literary art, are of a very high order. The style 
is really beautiful—easy, spightly, graceful, and full of the happiest and most inge- 
nious turns of phrase and of fancy.’—North British Review. 


COLLECTED WORKS OF DUGALD STEWART. 
Eprrep sy Sir Bart. 
Now ready, in handsome 8vo, price 12s. per Volume, 
Vol. i, with Engraving of Bust by Joseph, 

DISSERTATION: Exhibiting the Progress of Metaphysical, 
Ethical, and Political Philosophy, since the Revival of Letters in Europe, with nume- 
rous and important Additions now first published. 

° Vols. IL., ITT., and IV. 

ELEMENTS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN 
MIND, to which are prefixed, Introduction and Part First of the ‘Outlines of Moral 
Philosophy,’ with many new and important Additions. Three Volumes, 

Vol. V. 
PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS, with many new and important 


Additions. 
Vois. VI. and VIT. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE ACTIVE AND MORAL POWERS. 
Two Volumes. To which is prefixed Part Second of the ‘Outlines of Moral Philo- 
sophy,’ with many new and important Additions. 

Vols, VIII. and IX. 

LECTURES ON POLITICAL ECONOMY: that is, on Political 
Philosophy in its widest signification. Now first published. Part Third of the 
‘Outlines of Moral Philosophy,’ containing the outline of the Political Philosophy, will 
be prefixed. [ Shortly. 

Just Published, large Svo, price 12s, 


INTELLECT, THE EMOTIONS, AND THE MORAL 

NATURE, By the Rev. Wirt1am Lyatt, Free College, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY OF FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
Vol. I. 

LETTERS OF JOHN CALVIN. Compiled from the Original 
Manuscripts, and Edited with Historical Notes, by Dr. Jutes Bonner. Large 8vo, 
price 10s, 6d. 

Vol. VIIT. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF RUSSIA, during Thirty-three Years’ 


Residence. By a German NOBLEMAN. 


Vol. IX. 
GREECE AND THE GREEKS OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
By M. Azovt. valk (In a few days. 


TOLLA. By M. Anovrt. [In the Press. 

olla’ is a book about which people have been lately talking in the salons of Paris 
to the exclusion of almost any other literary performance. . . . The warmth and 
light of Roman life glow in every page of this most fascinating story,’—Atheneum, 


CHEAP EDITION OF THE WORKS OF DOCTOR CHALMERS, 
Now ready, 
LECTURES ON THE ROMANS. Two Volumes, cloth, price 12s. 


SERMONS, including Astronomical and Commercial Discourses, 
Sermons on Public Occasions, &e. Two Volumes, cloth, price 12s. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY, LECTURES ON BUTLER’S ANA- 
LOGY, INTRODUCTORY LECTURES, &e, One Volume, cloth, price 6s, 
To be followed by 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES, LECTURES ON PALEY’S 
EVIDENCES, &c. One Volume, price 6s. [On November 15th, 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTES, &c., &e. 
To be comprised in Twelve Volumes, issued as follows : 
UARTERLY VOLUMES, cloth, price 6s, 
ALF VOLUMES, sewed, price 2s. 6d, 
MONTHLY PARTS, sewed, price 1s, 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE, BY AN ANIMAL 
PAINTER. With Notes by a Naturalist. Twenty Photographs, after drawings by J. B. 
Imperial Quarto. Price £2 2s. 

Testimony or Sir Epwin Lanpsrrr.— If any praise from me can add to the 
popularity of this charming work, I have great pleasure in repeating my sincere admi- 
ration for its extreme originality of conception and admirable accuracy of knowledge 
of the creatures delineated. Having studied animals during my whole life, perhaps 
my testimony as to the truth of the artist’s treatment of the Scripture Illustrations 
may have some influence.’ 

Shortly will be published, handsome square 8vo, 


THE HISTORY OF SIR THOMAS THUMB; with divers 
other matters concerning the Court of good King Arthur of Britain. By the 
author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe,’ ‘ Heartsease,’ &c. With numerous illustrations by 
J. B., designer of Photographic ‘Illustrations of Scripture, by an Animal Painter,’ &c, 


Edinburgh : Taomas and Co. London: Hamitron, Apans, and Co, 


CLEGG ON COAL GAS, P 
Now Ready, in Demy 4to, with numerous Engravings and Woodcuts, price £1 11s, 6d., 
bound in cloth, the Second Edition, considerably enlarged, o 

PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE AND 

DISTRIBUTION OF COAL GAS, its Introduction and Progressive Develop- 
ment. Illustrated by Engravings from Working Drawings, with General Estimates, 
By Samve. Jun., M. Inst. C.E., F.G.S. 

London: Joun Weate, 59, High Holborn, 


Now ready, Part L., price 10d. 
HE SEASONS OF THE CHURCH, WHAT THEY TEACH. 
7 A Series of Sermons on the different Times and Occasions of the Christian Year. 
Edited by the Rev. Henry Newtanp, Rector of Westbourne; Vicar of St. Mary 
Church, Devon; and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Exeter ; Author of ‘ Confirmation 
and First Communion,’ &c, 


CONTENTS :— 

1. INTRODUCTORY SERMON.—The Arrangement of Faith and Duty. 
2. ADVENT-TIDE.—The Preparation. 
3. FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT.—The Task set. 
4. SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT.—The Presence of Christ by His Seriptures. 
5. THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT.—The Presence of Christ by His Ministers. 
6. FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT.—The Presénce of Christ by His Ordinances, 
7. PROPER LESSONS OF ADVENT.—The New Kingdom on Earth, 

London; J, and C, Mozugy, 6, Paternoster-row, 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


BuAczwoen's MAGAZINE, for November, 1855. 
No. CCCLXXXI__ Price 2s, 6d. 

CONTENTS. 

Y The Story of the Campaign. Written in 

Zaidee: A Romance.—Part XII. a Tent in the Crimea. Part XI.— 

Professor Johnston’s Last Work. Chap. XXX. The General Assault.— 

An Old Contributor at the Sea-Side, Chap. XXXI. The Last Hours of 

— Light Literature — Traveller's Sebastopol.—Chap. XXXII. A Retro- 
ales, 

Peris and the Exhibition.—Letter to War’ Politice—What are we Fighting 
MLUS, or. 


In Octavo, Illustrated with Engravings, price 12s. 6d. 


MINNESOTA AND THE FAR WEST. By Lavrence 
Otrpnant, Esq., Late Civil Secretary and Superintendent-General of Indian Affairs in 
Canada, Author of ‘ The Russian Shores of Biack Sea,’ &, 


Originally published in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ 
Vols, I. and IL, price 6s. each, of 
NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. By Proressorn Witson. To be 


completed in Four Volumes, crown octavo. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S CHEMISTRY OF COMMON 
LIFE. In Two Volumes, crown octavo, price 11s, 6d., with 113 Illustrations on Wood, 
and a Copious Index. 

‘All will concur in admiring the profound thought which has ennobled so man 
familiar things , and has even tinged the commonest p of h hold life wit! 
the hues of novelty and surprise. The work deserves to be universally read,’—British 
Quarterly Review. 

ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. By A. Kertn Jonnston. Edited 
by J. R. Hinp, F.R.A.S. In Imperial 4to, half-bound morocco. Price 21s. 

‘The illustrations are eighteen in number,—lunar, solar, stellar; and are so con- 
structed as to present to the eye a series of lessons in the most ca; tivating of human 
studies, simple in outline and cumulative in result. To say that Mr. Hind’s ‘Atlas’ 
is the best thing of the kind is not enough,—it has no competitor.’— Atheneum 


INSTITUTES OF METAPHYSIC: the THEORY of KNOW- 
ING AND BEING. By James FP. Ferrter, A.B., Oxon, Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy, St. Andrews. In crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN, 
Complete in Two large Volumes, royal 8vo, 


THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. By Cuartrs M’Intosr. 
The Volumes are sold separately, viz.: Vol. I.—On the Formation of Gardens and Con- 
struction of Garden Edifices, &c, 776 pages, and 1073 Engravings, £2 10s. Vol. IL.— 
Practical Gardening. 868 pages, and 279 Engravings, £1 17s. 6d. 


THE RURAL ECONOMY OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND 
IRELAND. By Leonce px LaverGne. Translated from the French, With Notes 
by a Scottish Farmer. In 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 


MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOT- 
LAND, and English Princesses connected with the Royal succession of Great Britain, 
Vols I, to V. In post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. each, with Portraits and Historical Vignettes. 


FIRMILIAN; or, THE STUDENT OF BADAJOS. A Spas- 
modic Tragedy. By T, Percy Jonxs. In feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


HISTORY OF GREECE AND BYZANTIUM. By GEORGE 
Frxtay, Esq., LL.D. In Four Volumes, 8vo, price £2 15s. 6d, Each Volume may be 
had separately, viz.— 
I. Greece under the Romans, B.c. 146 to a.p. 717. 16s. 
II. The Byzantine and Greek Empires, 716 to 1057. 12s. 6d, 
III. The Byzantine and Greek Empires, 1057 to 1453. 15s, 
1V. History of Greece, 1204 to 1461, 12s, 


WORKS OF SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. <A Cheap Edition, 
in Five Volumes, price 24s. bound in cloth, viz.:— 
I. Diary of a Late Physician, 5s, 6d. 
Il. & ILL. Ten Thousand-a-Year, Two Volumes, 9s, 
ILL. Now and Then, &c., 4s, 6d, 
V. Miscellanies, 5s, 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Commencement of the 
French Revolution in 1789 to the Battle of Waterloo, By Sir Arcnrpatp ALIson, 
Bart., D.C.L., &e. 

Library Edition in 14 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits £1010 0 

People’s Edition, publishing in Monthly Parts, at 1s. each, 
CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 

THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Fall of Napoleon to 
the Accession of Louis Napoleon. By Sir Arcursatp Attson, Bart., D.C.L, 
Volumes I. to IV. are published. In demy 8vo, uniform with the Library Edition of 
the Author’s ‘ History of Europe, 1789-1815,’ Price 15s. each, 

The Fifth Volume is in the Press. 


LIFE OF JOHN DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, with some 
Account of his Contemporaries, and of the War of the Succession, By Sir ArcnipaLp 
feseen, . D.C.L. The Third Edition, Two Vols. 8vo, with Portraits and 

aps. 

ATLAS OF 109 COLOURED MAPS AND PLANS of Countries, 
Battles, Sieges, and Sea-fights, to illustrate the ‘History of Europe,’ with a Vocabulary of 
Military and Marine Terms. By A. Keita Jounsrton, F.R.S.E., &c., Geographer to the 
Queen. Demy 4to, Library Edition, £3 3s. Crown 4to, £2 12s, 6d. 


EPITOME OF ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, for the 
Use of Schools and Young Persons. Ninth Edition, price 7s. 6d. bound. 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By W. Epmonstounge Aytoun, D.C.L., Professor of Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. Eighth Edition, price 7s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF THE FARM. By Henry Srernens, F.R.S.E. 
Tlustrated with upwards of 600 Engravings by Landseer, Branston, and others, 
Eighth Thousand. In Two Vols. royal 8vo, price £3, handsomely half-bound, 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S WORKS. 
_—— ON AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY, Second 

dition, 24s, 
gg OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY, Sixth 

ition. 6s. 6d. 

CATECHISM OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY. Thirty- 
eighth Edition. 1s, 

ON THE USE OF LIME IN AGRICULTURE, 6s, 

EXPERIMENTAL AGRICULTURE. 8s, 

NOTES ON NORTH AMERICA—AGRICULTURAL, ECONOMICAL, AND 
SOCIAL. Two Volumes, 21s. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE ANALYSIS OF SOILS, LIMESTONES, AND 
MANURES, Third Edition, Enlarged. 2s. 


NEW MAP OF EUROPE. By A. Kerrn Jonnstoy, F.R.S.E., 
Geographer to the =. Engraved in the highest style of art; brought down to 
the latest date; with Key Map, showing the Lines of the Electric pew pee Size, 
4 feet 2 inches by 3feet 5 inches. Price, in Mahogany Rollers, varnished or folded in 
4to, in a handsome cloth case, 42s, 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 


The Eastern Shores of the Black Sea, 
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13, Great Marlborough-street. 


MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


HE LIFE of JEANNE D’ALBRET, QUEEN of NAVARRE. 
From Numerous Original Sources, including MS. Documents in the Bibliothéque 
Impériale and the Archives Espagnoles de Simancas. By Miss Frese, Author of 
“The Life of Margucrite D’Angouléme.’ Two volumes. With Portrait. 21s. 
MY EXILE. By Avexanper Hertzen. Two Volumes, 21s. 


‘We gain from this narrative of persecution and exile, a better idea of the govern- 
ing _— of Russia than from any previous work, ' It is rich in curious and authentic 
detail.’—Leader, 


THE WANDERER IN ARABIA. By G. T. Lowrn, Esq. 
Two volumes. With Illustrations. (In the Press.) 

THE DUKE OF. BUCKINGHAM’S MEMOIRS OF THE 
COURT AND CABINETS OF GEORGE IIL, from Original Family Documents. 
Volumes 3 and 4, comprising the Period from 1800 to 1810, and completing the work. 


SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE NEW WORLD; or, 
Days and Nights’of Moose Hunting in the Pine Forests of Acadia, By CamepEL 
Huaxpy, Royal Artillery. Two Volumes, With Illustrations. 21s. 

THE WABASH; or, Adventures of an English Gentleman’s 
Family in the Interior of America, By J. R. Bestz, Esq. Two Volumes, 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
LADY. WILLOUGHBY ; or, the Double Marriage. By Mrs. 


La Tovcus. 


GERTRUDE; or, Family Pride. By Mrs. TRotiope. 
“A wonderfully interesting and original novel.’—Herald, 


LILLIE’S LEAF. By the Author of ‘ Margaret Maitland.’ 
. Just Ready. 


2 THE PRIEST’S NIECE. By the Author of ‘Lionel Deer- 
urst,’ 
MILLICENT ; or, The Trials of Life. By the Author of ‘The 


Curate of Overton.’ ; 


This Day, Octavo, 7s. 6d. 
ESSAYS. 


CONTENTS: 

The Life and Genius of Moliére. By C. K. Watson, M.A. 
The English Language in America. By C. A. Bristep, B.A. 
Notes on Modern Geography. By Francis Gatton, M.A.,, F.G.S, 
Limitations to Severity in War. By Cuarves Buxton, M.A. 
On te Transmutation of Matter. By G. D. Liverne, M.A. 
The Relation of Novels to Life. By Fitzsames Strruen, B.A. 
Prospects of the British Navy. By R. E. Hugues, M.A, 
Tennyson's Poems. By G. Barmury, M.A. 
General Education and Classical Studies, By W. G. Cuarx, M.A, 

London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


RASER’S MAGAZINE FOR NOVEMBER, Price 2s. 6d., or by 
post 3s, CONTAINS: 

The Monktons of Wincot Abbey. Edited | A Campaign with the Russian Army. 

by Wivxre Corurns. Imaginary Conversations—Asinius Pollio 
The Science aud Asthetics Colour, and Licinius Calvus, By Water 
American Parties, Past and Present. By Savace Lanpor, 

the Author of ‘The Upper Ten | Hugh Miller. 

Thousand.’ Part II. The Early His of Russia. 
“Clavering St. Mary,’ and a Talk about | The Condition of ec. 

Devon Worthies, 

London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH POETS, 
This day, the Seventh Volume, 2s. 6d. cloth, of 


HAUCER, with Notes. By Ropert Bett. To be completed 


in Eight Volumes, 
Already Published,— 
BUTLER. Vols. One and Two, 5s, Third and concluding Volume on 
December 1. 
DRYDEN. Three Volumes. 7s. 6d. 
SURREY, MINOR POETS, and BUCKHURST, 2s, 6d. 
COWPER. Three Volumes. . 7s. 6d. 
SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS. 2s, 6d, ‘ 
SIR THOMAS WYATT. 2s. 6d. 
OLDHAM... 2s. 6d. 
WALLER. 2s, 6d. 
London: Jonnw W. Parxur and Son, West Strand. 


CURIOSITIES OF LONDON. 
In a closely-prinited Volume of 800 pages, price 14s., with a Portrait of the Author, 
from a painting by T, J. Guiurex, 


URIOSITIES OF LONDON; exhibiting the most Rare and 
Remarkable Objects of Interest in the Metropolis; with nearly Fifty Years’ 
Personal Recollections. By Joun Tus, F.S.A., Editor of the ‘ Year-book of Facts.’ 
From The Examiner, May 5, 1855:—‘ A wonderful little Dictionary of London is 
this volume by Mr. Timbs. The interest of London, as Johnson said, is inexhaustible ; 
and in points of suggestion, taking ranga beyond the limits of its pages, this book 
rtakes of that quality.’ There is so much out-of-the-way reading in it, such apt 
troduction of personal experience, and such a quantity of agreeable illustration 
drawn both from books 4nd men. Having applied the test of a great many 
questions, to which wé have found the answers prom and satisfactory, we think that 
we may honestly ropes that not many doubts are likely to arise in connexion with 
any of the princi distriets, institutions, buildings, local associations, customs, or 
traditions of London, which a reference to Mr. Timbs will not clear up, and always 
pleasantly. . . . We heartily commend this volume, therefore, as a book o 
reference with so little of dulness in its composition, that we can hardly imagine a 
more agreeable one to take down at any time from its shelf for fireside or parlour- 
window reading.’ 3 


Davin Bocuse, 86, Fleet-street. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
EORGE. HERBERT, 117, GRAFTON-STREET, DUBLIN. 
COLE'S GOD’S SOVEREIGNTY. Edited by Rev. Dr. Stanrorp. 3s. 6d. 

KRAUSE’S (Rev. W. H.) LECTURES ON SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS. Edited 
by Rev. Dr. Stanvorp. 3 vols., each 5s. 

Epapews (Rev. W. H.) SERMONS, Edited by Rev. Dr, Stanrorv. 3 vols., 
each 5s. 

KRAUSE (Rev. W. H.), MEMOIRS OF. Edited by Rev. Dr. Staxvorp.. 5s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK to the ROMISH CONTROVERSY. By Rev. Dr, Stanrorp, 1s, 3d. 

THE LUNAR WORLD. By Rev. J. Crampton, 1s. 6d. 

ELRINGTON’S EUCLID. New Edition. 3s. 6d. 

THE OUTCAST; or, the Wonderful Dealings of Divine Grace, exhibited in the 


History of Kate. Price 6d. 
*,* Any of the above sent free by post. 


117, GRAFTON-STREET. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ART.—Orders for this Publication received by WM. DAWSON 
and SONS, Booksellers, Newsvenders, and Stationers, 74, Cannon-street, City, London; 
A list of London Newspapers, of publication, Post-o' 
Regulations, &c., forwarded on application. 


Ww. DAWSON and SONS, Booksellers, Newsvenders, and 


Stationers, 32, Trumpington-street, Cambridge, receive orders for the pier 
po ee SATURDAY REVIEW OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


a 


In Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., Second Edition, 
HRISTIAN ASPECTS OF FAITH AND DUTY. Discourses 


by Joun James Tayurer, B.A. 
London: Loneman and Co., Paternoster-row. 


EBREW POLITICS IN THE TIMES OF SARGON AND 
SENNACHERIB. A Lay Inquiry into the Historical Meaning of the Book of 
Isaiah. By Epwarp Srracury. Demy 8vo, price 14s. cloth. 
‘Full of interesting matter to the biblical scholar as well as to the student of 
history and politics.’—Literary Gazette. 
By the’same Author, 
MIRACLES AND SCIENCE. Crown 8vo, price 1s. 


London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonestans. 


Just published, cheap Edition, in One Volume, feap. 3s, 6d. cloth, lettered, 


1 EDGEWORTH’S EARLY LESSONS. An entirely 
AB 


New Edition, revised; with Frontispiece and Vignette, from Designs b 


SOLON. 

*,* The Edition in Four Half-Crown Volumes is still on sale, viz.:— - 

Vols. I, and IL., with Engravings, 18mo, 5s. cloth. 

Vols. III. and IV., with Engravings, 18mo, 5s. cloth. 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Whittaker and 
Co,; Houlston and Stoneman; H, Washbourne; Tegg and Co.; Routledge and Co.; 
Darton and Co.; Smith, Elder, and Co.; Hall and Co.; Ingram and Co.; and Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co, 


In Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
ONE’S DREAM, AND OTHER POEMS. By Jaye Emity 
Herpert, Author of ‘ the Bride of Imael,’ 
pot imagery is simple, but full of gracefulness and force of meaning.’—General 
v0 wer, 
‘It is full of fine conceptions, beautifully and poetically expressed.’— Western Lumi- 


nary. 
‘Among the miscellaneous poems there is a ‘ Dirge for Wellington,’ one of the best 
of the many, pieces that have been written on the subject.'"—Literary Gazette. 
‘ Another very pleasing and very gratifying addition to our native narrative poetry.’ 
—Dublin University Magazine. 


London: Hamriton, Apams, and Co.; and all Booksellers. 


Just Published, price 6s. 
ORTH BRITISH REVIEW-—No. XLVI. 


NOVEMBER CONTENTS. 
: Rae and the Metropolis of VI. Government by Parties or by States- 
men. 


Manufactures, 
VII. Fielding and Thackeray. 


II, Samuel Butler. 
III, France under the House of Orleans, | VIII. Mozley on Predestina‘ 
IV. Books from Ireland. The Paris Exposition and the Pa- 
V. Home Reformation and Christian tent Law. 
Union, X. The Significance of the Struggle. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennepy. London: Hamiton, Apass, and Co. 
Dublin: J. McGuasuen. 


NEW SERIAL WORK, BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 

Uniform with ‘ Dombey and Son,’ ‘ David Copperfield,’ ‘ Bleak House,’ &c. &c. 
On the 30th of November will be published, to be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts, 
Price 1s. each, the First Monthly Part of a new Work of Fiction called 
ITTLE DORRIT. By Cuartes Dickens. With Illustrations 

by Hantor K. Brown. 
Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


This day is Published, price 2s. 6d. 


Fg age POCKET-BOOK FOR 1856. With a Coloured Plate 
Lexcn, and numerous Wood Engravings by Jonn Lexcn and 


Jonn . 
Puncu Orricer, 85, Fleet-street. 


COLLECTED WORKS OF THE AUTHOR OF ‘ VANITY FAIR,’ 
*THE NEWCOMES,’ &e. 
This day is Published (uniform with the Cheap Editions of ‘Vanity Vair,’ and 
* Pendennis’), price 6s., Vol. I. of 

ISCELLANIES. By W. M. Tuackeray. Prose and Verse ; 

Stories, Essays, and Sketches, Satirical, Burlesque, and Sentimental. 
The Collection will be completed in Four Volumes. The Works contained in Vol. I. 
are, for the convenience of Railway Readers, &c., published separately at the following 
rices :—BALLADS, 1s. 6d.; THE SNOB PAPERS, 2s.; MAJOR GAHAGAN, 1s.; 

HE FATAL BOOTS and COX’S DIARY, 1s, 


CHEAP EDITION OF PENDENNIS. 
This day is Published, in small 8vo, uniform with ‘ Vanity Fair,’ price 7s. 
THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS; His Fortunes and Misfor- 
tunes, His Friends and His Greatest Enemy. By W. M. Taackrray, 
This day is Published, in Two Volumes, 8vo, price 26s. cloth, 
THE NEWCOMES. By W. M. Tuackeray. With Ilustra- 
ie Mr. Thackeray’ terpiece, as it is -undoubtedl f th 
* This is Mr. Thackeray’s mas’ , as it is undouw ti 
of English fiction. -. Mr. Thackeray has nobly in the 
the defect alleged against his former novels—that they were more employed in 
satirising evil than setting forth excellence.’—Quarterly Review, Sept. 1855, 
In one volume, 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 14s. 
SPONGE'S SPORTIN POUR. By the Author of 
* Handley Cross,’ ‘ Jorrock’ &e. jumerous loured vings 
Wood Cuts, by Joun Lanon. 
Also, uniform with the above, in One Vol. 8vo, price 18s. 
HANDLEY CROSS, or MR. JORROCK’S HUNT. By the 
loured Engravings and 


Author of ‘Sponge’s Sporting Tour.’ With numerous Col 
Wood Cuts, by Jonw 


Brapzsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


HE HOMILIST, Vol. 4, price 6s. 6d. cloth. 
Also, new editions,—Vol. 1, . 


Also No. price 1s, comp) Vol. 4. 
4s. 6d.; Vols. 2 amt each price 6s. 6d. cloth. 


Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


London: Printed by Tomas Cuoate Savitt and James Atton Epwarps, at Office 
ILLIAM PARKER est Strand. same County.— 
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